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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Saturpay, Apri. 12, 1873. 

@@ WITH this Number of Harper’s 

WEEKLY our readers will receiv: 








gratu 
itously an EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
with the third 
LytrTon’s fascinating Novel, 

“THE 


Commenced in the WEEKLY for March 


installment of LorpD 


PARISIANS,” 


i 


29. This work has been received with 
extraordinary favor by the reading pub 
lic, and will undoubtedly be one of the 
most popular of Lorp LyTTON’s novels 


= ' 
@@ WITH the next Number of 
PER’ 


gratuitously a splendid Pictorial and Lit 


readers will receive 


; WEEKLY our 


illustrated st and a ch 


two 


variety of miscellaneous reading 


ing TICS, 
io 


HONESTY. 


py orm re wud and 


velations of fi 


bribery in many of our legislative bodies, 
however for the moment disheartening, have 
one cheering element, since they show that 
political corruption th us is soon brought 
to light, and can not, as in other forms of 
government, be effectually concealed. Every 
statesman or political leader among us lives 


ind 


tbroad Or 


in the condition of the Roman senator, 


ind eyes watch 


Nothing 


scrutiny of the press, 


has a thous y him 


at home, is hidden from the keen 


of his neighbors, or his 
his house 
fellow 


irchitect could build one 


opponents; every ipartment yf 
citi 
that 
ifford the rigid publicity demand 
Roman chief. Whoever att 
in Kansas or peculation in Cal 
gifts at Al 


whington, is certain to be di 


thrown open to the view of his 


Zena, and ho 
would not 
ed by the empts 
bribery fornia, 
bany or offers them 
vzced be 


rudely 


whoever takes 
at W 
fore his fellow 
y pre 


scarcaby hope for 


countrymen, and so 


33 and peopl that he can 
another opportunity of 
committing the 


ural trait of a free government 


same ottense, Publiel 


the nat 
Whatever our faults are, we are inxious to 
have them told—we trust with the hope of 


e them. If crimes and defalcations, 


and moral corruptio 


all sides, it is one proof at least that the 
guilt ive not hidden from observation by 
the selfish delicacy of a ruling caste, or pro 


tected by absolute powel from the se1 itiny 
of the law. ; 
It is safe to 


is not 


y that our prin ple of pub 
preserved under any other form 
t. [The English 


a high degr 


constitution 
6 of purity in 
hip and honesty in polite il lead 
hidden retreats of cor 


statesmal 
ers: vet it has man 
ruption, where the press seldom ventures to 


he progress of reform has 


Not 


oOxpe 


intrude, or where t 
hot 


is notorious that the 


yet penetrated. many years ago it 
nses of an election 
to Parliament the 
dates lavished their money with a profusion 
that might have startled even an AMES or a 
Boay. We believe Mr. DISRAELI brought in 


a bill against corruption, and that several 


were enormous: candi- 


members were unseated for tempting elect- 
But the practice of 
purchasing seats in Parliament is so deeply 


sritish constitution by 


ors to sell their votes. 
impressed upon the I 
long usage, by its perfect respectability, and 
by the eminent names that have given it 
their sanction, that we fear it still flourishes 
in much of its ancient vigor. We have no 
wish to press the tu quoque argument; yet it 
is impossible not to feel that there are many 
traits in royalty and aristocracy upon which 
the English press exercises a discreet silence 
that would find no parallel in the unguarded 
candor of our that the s 
American legislatures are not 
pli able even to the h 1est branches of the 
Envlisk 

We should scarcely, indeed, have thought 
it necessary to the of other 
governments in our concern for our 
had not the inaccurate criti 


ownh- tndals of 


wholly inap- 


igh 


notice faults 
own, 
isms of several 
of the English journals seemed to require a 
reply. 
don Tablet, we have a bitter and unscrupu- 


In one ultramontane paper, the Lon- 


lous assault upon republicanism-—a series 
of erroneous statements and of unjustifiable 


We are told that Unit- 


ed States “to know bribe how 


Insinuations, in the 


how to and 


to deserve a bribe is almost an essential 
qualification for the popular voté 
the gentlemen of the South were sup- 
pressed by the civil war ;” that 

honest in the European king- 
States, but that they 


ed from politics; that 


, specially 
Bince 
there are as 
men as any 
doms in the United 


avoid or are ostraciz 
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dishonesty in our politicians is the surest 
way to the esteem of our people; that 
cessful fraud only excites them to “ 
admiration ;” that our “ executive” 
ed with dishonor, and our statesmen, since 
the fall of slavery, 
equal grounds, in character and native dig- 


411G- 
enyious 
is taint- 
quite unfit to meet on 
nity, the rulers of England. In other words, 
cur uitramontane journal, the representa- 
tive of the opinions of Archbishop MANNING 
and of the Papal Council, laments over the 
fall of slavery, denounces republicanism as 


thoroughly dishonest and corrupt, cele! 


rates 
the superior virtues of despotism, and cov- 
ers our governim nt with unfounde d calum- 
nies. The danger of such causeless insinua- 
tions is chiefly that they come from a source 
which is looked upon as infallible authorit 


by large bodies of men in Europe and Amer- 


ica lo reply to them is needless for any 
cultivated readers: it is rather for their au 
thors that we point the moral of the theme. 
If such extravagant falsehoods are propaga- 


ted by literary journals of repute in E 


of the 


irope, 


where can be the he class for 


mesty 


which they speak ? 


tribervy has always been the vice of the 
British Parliament. The late Napoleon 
empire was so covered with peculation and 
corruption, hidden by its despotism from 


that « 
into the field at times without food and with 


press o1 people, ven its army was sent 


NAPOLEON ruled vy bribes, and 
The publi 
was surrounded 


out arms. 
scoffed at the 


Ww hom he 


notion of honor. 
officials by were 


the least 


en Germany, usu ill 


fellow 
} 


often trustworthy of their 


y honest. is 


Phe 


involved the court, the 


subjects. Ev 
shown traces of a wide system of fraud. 
SPITZEDER swindle 
Church, and the pre ss of Munich in one 


mm 


mon shame. In economical Prussia impor 


tant railway peculations recall the memories 
of Fisk and his alli Che press of the city 
of Rome, under the rule of the 
never suffered to relate the 


Church. 


popes, Was 
scandals of the 
rhe press of Spain never ventured 
to throw light loose 
ot the Yet it 

that had the keen scrutiny of our re porters 
ind editors been turne 
the de ile of 


Spain, of the 


manners 
doubted 


any ipon the 


court can scarcely be 
d upon the secrets of 


spotic 1 LOUIS NAPOLEON, of 
ulframontanes of 


ANTO 


ISABELLA of 


favaria, or the clerical officials of 


NELLI, our American le 


gislatures would have 


seemed, in ¢ mtrast, symbols of purity. Our 
republican | itures, too, are rapidly re 
foru g¢ thems r ure laboring to throw 


ms enforced by slavery and 


vated for 


off the corrupt 


by the fatal intluence of uneulti 


Honesty, we 


may aasure our foreign e1 
, is almost exclusively a rep blican virtue 
It is the offspring of the com nal tee 


elf-denial Phe 


rned the democracy of 


and of patriotic 
ott 
the just ARISTIDES w 


conce ption 
Athens; 


tattered 


onesty adé 
undered in 
Acropolis; the 
boasted that he had taken 


PHOCION rejected 


beneath the gracetul 
PERICLI 
ing from h 


the Mace 


urers were 


robes 
noth 
3 countrymen; 
donian and Athenian treas 


gilts; 
vain of the accuracy of their a 


rhe 


lican Rome; it was illu 


counts, conception passed to repub 
trated in a long line 
rulers, to whom bribx 


the cl 


ry and cor 


the 


of popular 
el offenses against 
of the people. Hor died with 
the Roman republic. The very cones ption 
of it pe rished in the Middle Ages 

Unworth ,; 
won the triple crown by bribery, 


ruption were 
welfare 1esty 
savave 
kings ruled by robbery. popes 
and en 
riched their ambitious children by the plun- 
der of the miserable people. Famous saints 
seem to have had no conception of honesty : 
their faith was firm, but their moral percep- 
tions clouded. 
Jewish subjects, and DomMINIC and LOYOLA 


Saint Louris plundered his 


inculcated the spoiling of the heretics. At 
length with the 
came once more the crowning trait of states 
To be 


was the last testimony of decaying France 


Reformation honesty be 


manship. “as honest as a Huguenot” 
to the superiority of public virtue. COLBERT 
was the last of her statesmen. In 
England the notion made slow progress ; and 
in the last century WALPOLE bribed whole 
Parliaments, and Parliament 
have never since ceased to bribe their elect 
Honesty with 
the founders of the American republi 
the heart of the whole nation is 
more true to-day to the rigid requirements 
of public virtue, notwithstanding the many 


honest 


members of 


ors. crowned signal lustre 
and 


we believe, 


lapses of public men, than when its ances- 
tors first pledged themselves to its support. 
The community is laboring painfully yet 
ceaselessly toward a higher civilization. 
We do not, therefore, fear the most strin 
gent criticisms of foreign writers upon out 
the 


own 


republican purity, nor sometimes erro 


neous assaults of our press upon the 
characters of our public men. We desire to 
conceal nothing. It is the duty of the 
to keep watch over the politic 
al leader, and publicity is the natural saft 
the strife of 


be committed, severity will be 


press 


career of the 


freedom. In 
errors will 


guard of parties 


often indulged, the shadow of suspicion con 


| . : 
} verted into the reality of guilt, but we be- 
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lieve the people and the press will finally be 
just. And hence the charges which are so 
freely hurled against our public servants, of 
bribery, mendacity, corruption, will do no 
harin to the honest man, and serve only to 
they 


tiluish the crimes which they 


more conspicuous: 





y impute, and frighten the guilty 
he paths of dishonor. 
2 

THE NEW BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

To the general satisfaction of all who are 
interested in the care of children, the old 
Board ef Education in New York has been 
at length removed. How long it has persist- 
ed in retaining its unpopular rule over the 
dearest interests of the city ; with what per- 


sistency it has clung to its perquisites, its 
intolerance; with what 
intrigue, and hid- 
long after 
the corrupt power that gave it authority had 


pl inder, its sectarian 


open intimidation, secret 


den bribery it has held its place 


sunk in ruin and shame; how it fought with 


nftlnence, 


and 


desperate tenacity for its enormous 


for the control of the educational funds 


of the children of the city, against unpo»p- 
ularit d race ind public odium those 
best feel who have aided in carrving on 





inst this strangest of 
; , indeed, the care of educa 
tion in New York has been in the hands of 
A sect opposed to public 


isurpations. 


its Open enemies, 
rule over 
board 


1 ammany 


is held uncontrolled 
The 


worst of the 


Instruction h 


schools and teachers old 


was 
appointed by the 


leaders, at the bidding of their foreign 
ruler It was composed, in great part at 
least, of the friends and chosen compan- 
ions of TWEED, Fisk, and Sweeny. rhe 
eare of the young, of te whers and taught, of 
modest women and vender ch uiren, which 


should alone belong to the purest and wisest 


citizens, was thrown, by the influence of our 


foreign voters, into the power of men who 


neither by characte r, information, nor intel- 
ved the 
their reign 


the commu- 


’ 
ligence desert 


nity | 


esteem ot 
nder ot corruption our 
schools have received a danrerous 
The 
them hus steadily declined, the 


the teachers is impaired, the dis ipline and 


number of children taught 
etficiency of 
deteriorated, « 


morals of the schools have 


travagance and waste have marked the edu- 


cational department for many years, and care 
afraid to send 


Idren to schools whose official man- 


ful parents have often been 


their ec} 
agers were notoriously corrupt, and whose 


moral influence could searcely fail to pene- 


trat t the 


) foundations of public instrue- 
tion Iwo years ago the people demanded 
tt I I yhnation of the Commis 
ners of Education. They boldly refused 
obediet to the popular will. They « ft, 
to their offices and their influence. They 
impered with the Legislature; the Govern 
or is their friend; and for two years more 
+} 


iis remarkable body of educators provided 
for the mental New York. Their 


usurpation has at last come toanend. Sev- 


wants of 


eral of the more re spectable members of the 


old board, who had entered it recently, have 


beet appointed to the new; the least valu- 
ible portion have been dismissed forever 
from oflice. Theyre ned their places with 
indignant protests or sullen sarcasms; the y 
have fallen at last before the might of the 
people and the power of the press, and one 
more bulwark of ignurance and prejudice 
has at length given way before the rising 


tide of popul ir reform 
The new Board of 


ad by the 


Education will be wel- 
the citi- 


whose 


come general yood-will of 


zens. It is composed of men names 
lhapire respec t,and whose ex imples will not 
rhe city will 
commit its children with confidence to their 
Yet they will probably find it no easy 
task to repair the injury dons 
tional sy 


be without a happy influence 


care, 


to our 


educa- 
stem by a long prevalence of care- 
and of 
While many of our 
I of efficient 
not inf to those 


of any other State or country, there are 


less management, of 


incompetency, 
sectarian inftinence, 
public schools, under tle charge 


teachers, are certainly rioi 
oth- 
ers that will require a careful examination 
and Probably the two most in 


portant elements in every thorough system 


reform. 


of education are the preparation of teachers 
and the constant supervision of the primary 
schools. The teachers should be so educa- 
ted as to form the highest, because most cul- 
for to them 
is committed a duty more weighty than that 


tivated, class in the community ; 
of the justice who defines the law or the 
legislator who enacts it. They form the mor- 
als and the manners of the people. 


ernments advance 


As gov 


further in liberality, they 





must depend chiefly upon the intelligence 
of the majority, and find their strongest sup- 
port in the common s ls. To educate the 

cher, therefore, must be the first object 
of our Board of Education. We have already 
L norma chool and a free college. How 


near they approach the which 
they were instituted may well be 

of careful They should be per 
i 


fected to the highest degree, and 


objects tor 
a subiect 
inquiry. 


no persou 
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should be hereafter appointed a teacher i 
the public schools who has not been 
oughly trained in this 
important profession. 


most difficult 


advancement should be established, m. 


should be carefully distinguished, and 


eral salaries secure the highest class if 


tellect for the cultivation of the commun 


Nor is it the more advanced schools t} 


will deserve the chief attention of our ( om- 


missioners. The 


foundation of the 


primary schools are 


common - school 
first under 


education ; 


are brought 


decency, cleanliness, good 
knowledge 


elements of 
striking 


results of the l 


beneficial influen 


attained 


of popular 
of corruption in Ne 
} 


Until the recent rule 

York the progress of its educational pl 
perity had been almost without a check, 
1505 the first free-school society 
ed, under the De Wirr ( 


TON, whose active genius has 


] instruction may be 


presidency of 
lmpressed 
where upon the intellectual 
well as material progress of the 
nity, and in 18 
verted into and 
of education assured to every citizen. Fy 
that 


cord 


comn 
1 


the 


common schools, 


time, through 


storms of re gious 
and a 


Vigorous oppor 


common schoo] 


of a hostile sect, the 


made their way to the | 


phe st popular 


and usefulness. In 1569 they began 


», under the corrupting influence « ¢ 


oard of Education fell un 


the enemies of p iblic 
l 


instr 





the number of children taught in the gram. 
mar and primary schools exceeded 196,000; 
in 1571 it was less than 158,000. The pop 


lation bad increased largely ; the nur 
children educated diminished in a remar} 
To arrest th 
the chief ain 
board It is shown by the cer 


8 decay of 


ble proportion, 
must be 


common schools 
our new 
I th in 100,000 persons 


that we have mo 
ten years of age in New York 


g who ar 
ly uneducated, and a « 
that 
portion | 
pi ybable that our 
forced by the 


city to pass a rigid law of 


ireful inquiry 





38 comes the greater pl 


from this Cla 
of our pauperism and crime. It 
Legislature Will be at 
dangerous condition of 
compulsory ed 
cation. Bu 


ieast We may congrat 





ourselves thé common schools | 
taken out of the 
and that a 
unequaled prosperity and improvement | 


before them 


been 


mies, new 


period of proba 


THE “SUSPECT” 


ONE of the least 


LAW. 


incidents 


agreeable 
city life is the varm of thieves and p 
pockets that baunt every place of smusen 
and tollow every crowd Otten in pris 

back to t 


fresh zeal, and 


as olten released, they come 
early oc ipat on with 
shameless and often dangerous impude 
They throng the platforms of crowded ¢ 
insult, terrify, and plunder the 
threaten violence where they 
a retort, cover modest women with conf 
sion by their gross language, or assai 
citizens with abuse or blows, and find 
the conductor sometimes a confederate 
sometimes a victim. hey are seen in 
ery accidental gathering of a crowd, test 
the pockets of the unwary, and carrying of 
They s1 
purses from the hands of ladies on Madis 
Avenue or 
times with rude violence and provoking 
The the 
full of them, and they gatber rich harve 
from the well-filled pockets of anxious 


watches and breastpins. itch t 


Union Square in mid-day, som 


solence. throngs of 


ers who are cheapening provisions, and ! 
the carefully watched hoards of busy ma 
Every 

its deputation of thieves, who may 
once been affiliated with Tammany, and 
not unhonored in its august halls. They 


+ 


ket-women political meeting 


tend the popular churches with a reg 
that some of the members might we 
Theatres and they patt 
with equal ass‘duity, and whoever 18 


tate. operas 


upon the street late at night is liabiet 


surrounded by a horde of marauders, 
hustled. insulted, beaten. and robbed, * 
the policeman it a distance, and! 
near. And, in fact, during the past 
five years of the Tammany rt © 6 
of thieves and pickpockets has 
beyond endurance; the degradat = 


courts and the indifference of the P 
the practice of releasing prisoners 
to obta more active pol t / agents 
pe i) dem 1liZation Of socie - 
eign of d nest m have ! 
‘ irge Oo mibhai poy i 
traordinary degree ind to leave uw” 
prope t¥ almost at its mercy 

Under the present iws © 
are familiar with the faces of most o 
a dators, aud who mig t re’ 





Regular grades of 


Here the children of the poor or the wea 0 
the influence of 
here they are to be taught order 
morals, and the 
>; and here the most 


was found 


» the free schools were con. 


tion on the part 


8 have 


ver of 


— ee 


hands of their ene 


a 


zg 


markets are 





‘ 

ke 
8, a 
eet 

iv 

i ba 

t é 

y pa 
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they the power, can 
act of 


g an ollense, or pursue him after the 


robbery and theft had 


only seize the criminal in com- 





crime. They may see the cro vd of weil- 
known pickpockets 1 int the } form of 
the car or gather around an specting 


ispect act,” v h 3 re tly bee 
adopted in England. | 1 is to protect 


£ erings Of t peo i 1 we 





| 
ol t 5 | 
or tT » ote 
y ¢ 
i t ry ] 
t , p 1 





¥ ‘ on tree ¢ tT i f 
thieves, and the 1 } t of « 
convicted cri to t { t of } 
t 1 may chec! J 4 
other yg era 
OVERCROWDED CITIES. 
I s pi unt to 1 yw that there is 1 
I for those ve tenement-house 
ol g re 1 from ¢ t and se 
‘ t¢ ‘ 4 ‘ 
‘ { the p ‘ Ne y 
ged in ma I h 
ed form of i | 
t i . I ) il 
si 








while 


in many instances the 


crowded onies sink 
degradation, and ] 

ural ce t ext 
prove fatal to good « 
SO e of t ‘ 
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Vide 801 I y be I 
‘ {1 I et dev 
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Inhabita 
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it forms one-half of the number; that 
ts of these 


il 


ul 


e! 1 i 1 t 
era ot 4 
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‘ i! to nro- 
it » late The 
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The improvement 
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a tenement-hous 


6 RB 


ystem, and the vacant 


fields of Long Island or New Jersey offer 


sufficient room for the excess of our popula- 


} ] 
e. Yet the laboring « isses 


tio , however larg 


otten preter cl 


main it will be necessary to provide exten- 
ve lodging-h es, convenient, neat, and 
( erful, and to break up by r a ieg - 
t those < tres of vice and disease wv i 
h dishonest in ras 80 olten ¢ li- 
ber our large cities, 
Er . 
PERSONAL. 
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of Mr. J N nN to the S 
| ( rt of { ed Stat Wes 
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ment of officers of Federal 
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LEADING MEN OF THE NEW SPANISH REPUBLIC. 

LIC the throne, he turned to the republican chiefs, » that when the king formally resigned, the | living under this sort of institution, and he un- 
cateat who had treated him with comparative civility, Cortes had really no alternative except the re- derstands the nature of the Spanish-American 
to abdicate | not because they loved him, but because th public and civil war It must be remembered | republics pretty well—namely, that they are rick- 
1 not leave | plainly perceived that the Savoy dynasty had no that an average Spaniard regards the abstract | ety affairs, yet possessed of a wonderful amount 
nts for her | root in the country, and would speedily withe: idea of a republic more coolly and practically | of vitality. It is not necessary here to do more 
nd humilia- | away. ‘The king gave them three days’ warning than his neighbors to the north of the Pyrenees, than indicate the course of events in Spain since 
ed f two | of his intentions, the conservative chiefs being to whom the word conveys something ineffably the proclamation of the republ rhe military 
lv byt thus tal ! ur} Moreover, the temper | magical and mysterious, Ihe Spaniard has | conscription, a very unpopular institut in the 
end to | of the army was a question of great uncertainty, | close relations with numerous American cousins | Peninsula, was abolished, and arms were dis 
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tributed to the populace, who presently after- | is said to be wanting in practicality. President | who respectively resigned the portfolios of W Sicku . 
ward took advantage of their newly gained pow- | Ficurras is a tall, handsome man of forty, | Finance, Marine, and Public Work Ss I s 
er to indicate to the ministry that it was not re- | with a face of great earnestness His health is | Nrcoras SaLmERoy is Minist f Justice, 
bli enough, and must reconstitute itself reported to be delicate, yet he imposes on him- | Sefior Francisco SaLmMERon Colonial M ] 
The Cortes obeyed these orders, being assured | self work which he should depute to a secretary, | ister 
by CASTELAR that the alternative was insurre devoting the hours from seven to eleven to see Another picture G il Stickies, I | | AS 
tion | possibly massacre ing all comers—peasants, place-hunters, and so | ed States n ter to Spa gratulating | ( 
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they were talking. 


side it, Eli 


TRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 


CHALTER XII.—( Continued 


ud walked on toward the g: 





Tuey hi: 


stood close be 


1 hev now 


Tt 
—————————e —— 


zabeth with one bare hand 
} . te of 


she meant to 








spee h 





M m Forde stood *king downward, think 

ing of what she l iinking of it with a 

} ate delight w and strange to | 

] il, a rapture whi been no element 

i s ] of Alice Fras Suddenly he took | 

t 1 that hung loosel lizabeth’s side. | 
*“‘1f I were weak eno mad enough, to | 

p my own happiness é y; | 


] cruel to me always, in spite of all my 
f e endeavors to please you, answered the 
£ vith a faint touch of the pettishness com- 
mon to undisciplined beauty. 

‘* Your endeavors to pl ase me!” he repeated 
4 ld I think you valued my opinion? If I 
had imagined that—if I could have supposed, for 
one presumptuous moment, that you loved me—” 

** Tf you could have supposed !” she cried, im- 

tly. ‘** You must have known that I loved 
you, that I hated myself for loving you, that I 















you for not loving me, 
No swift answer came from his lips, but she 
was clasped in his arms, held close against 
had 


heart, his passi 





mate he » which never 
beaten thus until this moment. 

** My darling, my d: 
t vest, fon Jest tones that ev 
lover's lips. **] never knew 
" ; 


» meant till I knew you. 
ou loved Alice Fraser ?” 


irling!” he said at last, in 


er stole from a 


he lowe 


what passionate 


“Not when | she 
asked, doubtfully. 
‘* Not mn for my sweet Alice. J loved her 








as good as was beautiful, 


ove her seemed the nearest way to 
yu even when you seem to lead 
’ 


ne away from heaver 





** Because I am so wicked, she said, with a 


, darling; only because you are not ut- 


ter pe fect ; because to love you is to be too 
fond o sweet world, tc be less eager for 
heave my dearest, what a sla\ you can 
make »! But beware of this passionate 
love you have kindled in a heart that 





to shut you out. It is jealous and 
€ ', perilous perilous for you and 
f It is of the earth, earthy I love you 
too much for the sake of your beauty, too much 
for tt 

6 





the 


magic of those lovely eyes that seem 
weeter to me than summer starlight.” 

** And if something were to happen to me that 
would spoil my good looks forever, you would 
leave off loving me, I suppose,” 

**No, dearest, you would still 
There is a 
would be left even if your beauty had 

4 


she said, 
be Elizabeth. 
nameless, indefinable charm which 
perished.” 
hen you do not love me for the sake of my 
beauty ?” she « ‘ 
bent on plucking 
**Not now, perhaps 
me. In 
Elizabeth. 
fought than mine against my own heart and you, 
nor , 
added, with a faint sigh 
** Thank Heaven 
sake I wi 


sed, persistently, as if she were 
out the heart of his mystery. 

; but I fear it was that 
“ver meant to love you, re- 


which won 


member, No battle was ever harder 


ever a battle lost more ignominiously,” he 


** not 
not claim so unwilling a 
but for You will 
ie Antipodes to be eaten by savages ? 
**Not if you offer me the 
happiness at home. 


is lost!” she said ; 


tim wn, 





not go to 


r my 


fi 
v 
tl 





supremest earthly 
I will try to do some good 
in my uppy. I will for 
get that I ever had any higher aspiration than 
to tread the beaten tracks. I will try to be use- 
ful in my small way—at home.” ’ 

This half regretfully, even with her bright 
head resting on his shoulder, her lovely eves 


reneration, and yet be h 


looking up at him with an almost worshiping 


And you will help me to lead a good life, 
will you not, Elizabeth ?” he asked, earnestly. 

** T will be your slave,” she said, with a strange 
blending of scorn and pride—scorn of herself, in 
tensest pride in I will be your dog, to 
fetch and carry; the veriest drudge in your par- 
ish work, if you like. I can fancy our life: in 
the dreariest parsonage that was ‘ever built; a 
wild waste of marsh and fen round sbout us: a 
bleak straggling street of hovels for our town; 
not 


him, ‘* 


a decent habitation within ten miles of us, 








only the poor with their perpetual wants and ail 
ments and afflictions. I can fancy all this, and yet 
my life would be spent in paradise with you!” 

Sweet fooling in which lovers delight! Doubly 


st to Malcolm Forde, to whom it was so new. 

** My dearest and best,” he said, smiling at her 
enthusiasm, *‘ I will forgive you the marshes and 
fens; that is to 
way to find them. 
2n t w unted.” 


say, we will not go out of om 


But we Will go wherever we 


*Toan 
1 
where tl 


ice manufacturing town, for instance, 
vere will bea perpetual odor of soap-boil 
ing and size-making, and soot blowing in at all 
our windows. 

** Perhaps to such a town, darling; but I would 
find you a nest beyond the odors of soap-boiling.” 

** Or if you have set your heart on a mission 
to the Dog-rib Indians, or the Maoris, or the 
Japanese, I will go with you. I 





Why should I | 





have less courage than that noble creature, Lady | 
3aker? Indeed, on reflection, I think I should 
rather like such an adventurous existence. If 
one could go about in a yacht, now, and convert 
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the heathen, it would be really nice.’ enix 1s ea fi 

‘<T will not risk a life so precious tome. N Offend her, then, dear, for once in a way. 
dearest, we will be content with a narrower Elizabeth shook r head hopelessly After 
sphere. After all, perhaps a clergyman who has em that had been spent uy lresses 
a wife may be of more use than a bachelor in an | it ld seem somet vorse than fol ) 
English parish; she can be such a valuable ally wear them rhey t have ed f é 
if she chooses, almost a second self,” trousseau, perhaps, but she doubted if so m i 

**T will choose to be any thing that you order | flouncing.and trimming on the garments of a 
me to be,” she answered, confidently. ; ountry clergyman’s wife would have satisfied 

‘* But, oh, my darling, are you really in ear- | Malcolm | le’s sense of the fitness of gs 
nest ?” he asked, in his gravest tone, scrutinizing here was a white tulle dotted about th tea- 
the upturned face with a serious, searching gaze masterpiece of Mis ch's, W 5 
** For pity’s sake, Eliz: h, do not fool me of w i tender reg ilness. O é 
You have told me that you are fitful and in I ire ight liv t ¢ I vha y 
stant. If—if—this love, which fill il | to offend Aunt ¢ enix for nothing! 
such a fond delight, which char the whole “ Very well,” said Mr. I le I sé 
scheme of my « e ina it—if tyrar is not to begin yet a while If 1 must 
your part, it is onl) ief fancy, born p aps | go, d 1 must But seems 1 f | 
of the very idleness and emptiness of your life, | that our betrothal should be inaugurated by a 
let us forget every word that we have said. You separat 
can trust me, darling, I shall not think less of | ** It will only be for a few week And I am 
you for being self-deluded. Consider in time | not g rt of the mont! 
whether it is possible for you tochange; wheth- | ' tstep had aj ed and had passed 
er the kind of life which you speak of so light] g It was not t step of M1 
would not really seem dismal and unendurable but of some bulky farmer walking 
to you when you found yourself pledged to go on | briskly to s hor ead 
liv ing it to the end of your days; whether there ** (,ood-night, dearest Im } le 
is not in your heart some hankering for worldly | suddenly awakened to the I it it was 
pleasures and worldly triumphs: a longing which | a cold March night, and t eth was | 
might grow into a regret when you had lost all rinning tos I How incor ite of me 
hope of them forever. ‘To marry me is to ac to keep you standing in t ope uir so long 
cept a life that must be lived chiefly for others Shall I take i back t e hall door ? 

My wife must be a lay Sister of Charity.” | **Oh no: n ters might see 1 

** Have I not told you that I will be der I run round t ( ird, and g 
slave ?” she answered, And then withdra in the back w 
herself suddenly from his arms, ** Oh, I begi: $* Voy vel] ir Thev shall have nog ] 
to understand,” she said, with a deeply wounded | for wonderme t to-morro Good-night 
air: “it is 1 wh have been offering myself to oh , 
you, not you to me, and you are trying to find a | 
polite mode of rejection. Why are you not more CHAPTER XIII 
candid? Why not humiliate me at once by say “For Destiny does not lik 
ing, ‘ Really, Miss Luttrell, your readiness to sac- | To ) n tl 
rifice yourself is most obliging, only I do not hap- A a Oe Rs ro ~zf : len 1 8 
pen to wanf your 7 at Deena aite 

** Elizabe.n, you know that I love you with all With roses a shroud ; 
my heart and mind.” ~ He has hie s his gifts— 

**Do you? No, I can not believe it; I hay Det OUTS 1S RUS alton | 
wished it too much no one ever obtained any slumber of 
thing so ardently wished for. It is not in nature night a 
that I should be so happy ‘ of lat nights of tossing to and 

“If there is any happiness in being assured of ging for the late-coming d 
my love, drink the draught freely It is, and rt and wonder about the dim 
has been yours almost since the beginning of our Strange fut 1 what it held for her; night 
acquaintance.” full of ions of trium ind pleasures to come, 

** There is more than happiness, there is in- | OF Ol sad longing for one dearer delight which 
toxication!” she answered, in her fervent, um was never to be hers—the love of that one man 
measured fashion. ‘* Not because you are hand whom she loved 
some,” she went on, with an arch smile; ‘for Ve different were her thoughts visions 


It was 


I love you because 


in that respect I am superior 
not your face that won me 
you seem to me so 


to you. 
} 
above 


much all other men; 


because you have dominion over me, in fact. I 
did not think it could be so sweet to have 
ter.” 

“ 


a mas 


Pp 


ay, rather, a guide and counselor, dearest 
} 


There shall be no question of dominion between 








us. I want your life to be as happy as mine will 


be in the possession of your love.” 
** But I insist upon your being my master! 
“7 it- 


ure to be guided or counseled; see how little 


she answered, impetuously. um not acre 
influence papa has ever exercised over me with 
his mild bewailings and lamentings 
with her everlasting sermonizing. 


, or Gertrude 
Believe me, 
I must be commanded by a being stronger than 
myself. Even my love for you is slavish. See 
how little value I could have set upon my di rnity 
as a woman when I came out here to-1 t to 
make my supplication to you. But I « not 
mean to betray myself. I only meant to plead 
for the people of Hawleigh. You will not think 
me too contemptible, will you, Malcolm?” 

It was the first 


igh 
lid 


Che name was half whispered. 
time she had ever pronounced it 
**Contemptible!” A lingering kiss upon the 

broad white brow made the rest of his answe 
How long this kind of talk might have lasted | 
is an open question, but at this moment Eliza 


mad 
sound 


beth’s quick ear caught the of a footstep 
on the high-road. 

“It is papa, perhaps,” 
** Oh, please go.” 

** If you wish it, darling 


she said, nervously. | 


But I may tell him 
every thing to-morrow, may I not?” 
** ‘To-morrow ! 





hat is so very sudden.” 
**'There can be no reason for delay, dear. Of | 
course our marriage is an event in the future. I 











to-night ! - t D 
blessing which she had for a long time deemed 
unattall had daroppe lu her lap. He 


j 
loved her, and she had g 


ever and ever, 





triumphs that were to be won by 


more half-childish imaginings of 


On the very thresh 


her in the world 
ld of that dz 
emed Ce 


the gate, and she was to remait 


bleaker, drearier world she knew brightened 












only hat dear companionship, 

She had told him that the most dismal home 
to which he could take her would be a para e 
if share is believed that 
would | 1 creature made up of 
opposite t the iream go W 
out a pang 

** From my very chil od I} ed that 
something wondertul wv hay e, some 
thing as brilliant and unexpected as the fate of 
Cinderella: and it all ends by my marrying a 
curate!" she said to herself, half wonderingly 


** But then he is 


herd of 


of man- 


mmon 
honor to 


she thought: 


worsnll 
id been a Russian empress, and he 


ght to have cl 
brot} 


at a del him 


osen 





erhood, and placed him 


beside one to | 





me uy ive recognized 
all that makes n st of his surround 
ll that mak | f his surround 
ings: to have le y, ‘I give you my 


heart and soul, ar 





this northern world 


An en press ¢ ould afford to make a bad match. 
It was a bad match. | | 
of th 


to disguise this fact 


glamou 


is new delig t attempt 




















am not going to hasten that unduly. Though, | ‘I am glad he has money of his own.” she 
as far as worldly matters go, I am in a position | mused ‘“We can at least have a nicely fur 
to marry to-morrow. Sut there should be no | nished house—what a comfort to have modern 
delay in letting your father know of our evgage- | furniture after our ancient rubbish !—and silver 
ment.” like papa’s. And I dare say Malcolm will give 
**I suppose not. Our engagement! How | me money enough to dress nicely, in a simpk 
strange that sounds! Do you really mean it parson's-wifeish way. I shall have to work 
or will you write me a little note to-morrow | hard in his parish, of course, but it will be for his 
morning recalling your ill-advised expressions | sake, and that will swee r y thing 
of to-night ?” j | She thought of Lord lyn, and st dt 
** Such a note is more likely to come from you | herself at the idea of his disappointment. Now 
than from me. But one word, darling. What iat she had plighted her fa to son ne else 
about this visit to Mrs. Chevenix? It can be | she felt very sure that the Viscount had been des- 
put off, can it not, now ?” | perate ly in love with he . and had only ted 
*“*I hardly think so; auntie has made all her | with the insolence of rank and wealth, his own 
preparations for me.” |} good time for telling her of his love It would 
** They can not involve much.” be not unamusing, if she met him in Lond to 
**She would be so disay pointed, and papa so | lead him on a little, to the point of an offer ever 
angry; and there are my expectations, you | and then ist m the information that s 
know. One can not fly in the face of fortune.” was ‘** engeged And it w 1 be still more 
**My wife must be independent of expecta- | agreeable some day in the ha e, wher 
tions, dear. And London gayeties are not the | she was Ma I s wife, to tell he 
best preparation for life in a parsonage among | band how s i 
the fens,” She reme! t t $ Vag I l 
**Do you think not? I shall find out how | necklace. D VAS We et t i 
hollow and empty such pleasures are, and learn | even to any touch of spiteful triumph which s 
to despise them.” might feel in her sister's aeceptance of so humble 
lat 1s according to circumstances. But as | adestiny. ‘But they can hardly crow over me 
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And then she 1 a ¢ ¢ lark eves] 

ing down at I g ‘ e speaking 
words of love, sweeter words than she had ¢ 

thought to hear from of Maleolm F 
She remembered these things, and the pomps 
and vanities seemed as not g when weilg 
against them 

**’Thank G hat | ] s me!” she s ) 
herself ** What d e if other peopl 

disay ed or m J ve happy m 

n wa 
In spite of this re she felt strar 

ne ous next m ng Dbreaktast, when s 
met the tam a tw 1 there seer | 
some! »bde a King alr ts on, thc 
I 1 e reas to s ect she 
slipped qui I I 1 | excursion, 

. . 
nd r t ‘ ‘ room unobse 
@ ‘ the drawing-1 
se s to effect that she i 
. come down to prayers 
yur hea r gone,” said Diana, 
m citude a rela 
es, I think s 
ie te . : ect for thought 
headact 
There are 8 I tl Ss as nel us hea 
AC es,’ Ss ‘ I é are SS 
‘Which I ha lways reg d as anotha 
name ‘ y afte ‘ Y ‘ (ie t ide 
But ‘re not eating a Lizzie,” ex 
claimed Bla ind ou s0 pale, a 
have such a heavy look about t es 
I did not sleep muck last night; and as 
breakfast, I have -always considered it a n 
uninviting meal—} é evgs and rashers, a 
dry toast and Dundee marma 
other cup of , please, ty 
thirsty am sur ve ‘ 
of looks, I can not y ‘ 1on youl 
pearance this m ning you | K as if you ! 
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Gertrude flushed nson at tl sat 
**T do not deny that Mr. } es ant 
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"et breakfast 1 lunche an ‘ k el- e ¢ , | A era 1 
\\V 
, at int gard 1 orchard, and came | ¥ g how | he interview t : pa * ; 
he ise ver hair blown about by “Wh 4 til are Bl é n of | 
] . ‘ ‘ | 
t k Ma wind; sat down to the piano at las ) I sl ‘ " ~ 5 
ns rent was availabl id sang a s papa knew about t j ve mad J 
: ot: | ' YT) _ 
1 playe littl é sual desultory | shorter work of the siness ; iH I ke ; 
took up a book from the tal nly t If vould et f, I t S 2 4 
fling lown im nitly five ites allerw | 1 i t 1 1 
a eve now i the went t I vindow + 1 Ge ey, t t tl y = 
and stood g absently across the lawn eight of the Dorcas basket is a i to f I A y 
\ 
One Ww ippose you expe 1 som mys s I I | ‘ Pe 
I e, sa " you do fidget so abom at s the worst of being born t fp f i 
T and stare it of 1¢@ window s0 con u this we i, my dear Wert peo} ure ire t \ 
1 A 
al 1m pon i | ay 
‘You may suppose it, if you lil The d s opened at t I t lt 
** Has Lord P come back t mbe Mr. Forde can l . I = 
“TI know 1 iz of his | Ss move ILhzabeth s plac f | x 
mer . s if or ne i rt { re r f ] 
“Tr d! I tl ght he was about the onl he Ss sat low \ and F , P . a 
person n wl n you ere intere 1 by 1 e at . I 
gan to think you had received | ute Intell at him wond f rhe [ } t sve had a | 
gence, and were on the tech for i | . I f ‘ ] . . 
‘¢] am not on the watch for him, nor do I care | and subdued as it | _ reg ’ 
if I never see him again All has ended pT a | In t ' a vV 
“What a change! But how abou r wa voice, as t | y n | ! wa ; ~ 
Co ff t 4 4 1 ) 5 ‘ 
g 1 tha 
My w what, the pearl necklace, you **Have you told papa ¢ VW 5 } i > 
y ] : . y | nm o 
mean? Of course you knew that was the merest Gertrude, wat y the tw jealou j Eli M ' la ga > 
' I - 
‘ t l 1] 1 8 a 
" M 
. H | “ay ot t ‘ 
t ‘ 
| y H [ ‘ 
n t A I WW 
- 
r . ! I Pa al ‘ ‘ i 
rt I M 
, . ‘ 
_ 
f G I » fow t | 4 . , 
‘ , 
Wha I ' 
I I | 
. 
| ! 
U wy ; 
whe ¢ heard a footstey the | nal " rg en re I r ] ‘ at 
al a gat the hall d Blanche, t g i life at home I ‘ m | s r - 














\ 
Visit I lea la t } | -_ 
“*Now whoever do you suppose it is, girls t hom ‘ ‘ , , . 
she cried; ‘* guess.” Gertrude grew deadly pale. Yes nder- | ind my fut ' 
Nobody appeared able to solve the enigma, | stood it al w. He was lool t} f | I et = 
' } her! } 1 ‘ - 
heart told b é spoke —look ‘ ‘ \ 
the visitor s name love unspeakable lt was ‘ yt 1 bad lif It 7 t | 
**Mr. Ford crie a } P ; : 
**He has come to no doubt.” s Elizabeth. w ' " 
: F W A 
Gertrude a hast of tl table, t | ) n f . “ 
see that the mid-day ie a res} tabl 1 " pnt r a } M - 
nd ther ghtwa to ti ; i M } I) I ‘ ’ P 
loor, to 1! r he site Pay i vou. B In nt j j . ‘ , 
lv, dear Mr. Forde,” she said, shak ply the place of the brother 5 evel t ' the \ ' ' 
th | ** but do come in first and ‘*There was the baby. B ev ly » al ¢ 
luncheon slanche, ring for some | matter-of-fact air: “‘such a} et It were — _ — ’ 





** No, thank you, Miss Luttrell I never take | half an hour afterward. 8S 


y luncheon And I do particularly want to | family name y r, I 


“But I told him every thing, and he is s offer of brotherly affection, but 1 I ' | 


“*T don’t think you can have told quite every seat to look out of the window Ge 
’ , 
' 


ook at Elizabeth, who was ike a statue, g at the curat I 





Sta ng just within the doorway l a litth ** You seem n ew M | . 

smile, *“‘and I h ype we shall be s to ove | trell,” he said t - } 
come his grief I will go to him at once, and | manner 

look in upon you young ladies in the drawing *“*T am more than « ry | Said (sertr i \ ‘ 


room afterward,” ‘*after the things I have heard n ister § | | 

















** Now, remember, we shall expect you,” said | after sone things that you have said yourself ! | 
Gertrude, with her reverential air, hardly s y too Ho vever, I ppose ¢ rt \ ; 
that he had been proof against the temptat g - I hope v 
of the hot cutlet, wl i id been a somewhat } r but I d t t 7 
speculative offer, since there might or mig d of s ns a na 
not be a section of the “best end of the neck” | 1 calm deliberation, having | 
in reserve i e larde mand to keep t te 

“What delightful manners!” she said, as sh¢ ent t t tf 
we k to her place at the table; ‘‘no as ed f 
sun m of g iness, no consciousness of pos- | opinion, le re , t 
sessing a loftier nature than the i.” | “It will be for us to find out that, won't it, | M 

*' Why, you w in't have | about | Lizzie?’ said the curate, looking aft r é | tt ! | 

& Surplice, or € inding t s on | deringly. ‘* Your eldest sister hardly a t f I L it 
t door-step, would you, Gerty ?” cried the ir our new relationship in so pleasant a s tas! t t 
revere Bla ne 7s nt see why sinners | h yped she would have shown toward 1 I i I ) 

vuld be the ly people with decent man- | ** Perhaps she wanted you f f ! lt 1 be only 
ners | Elizabeth, with a scornful lau, s " 

told your tongue, child; you are incapable | made no secret of wv hiping Ve W lear, I 
of understanding such a nature as his y ar ‘“‘ Diana, Blanche, we are t ! t i if . 
gaze upon that sa brow without one tl f | 2?” This with a kind of to t § less tl | 
= 101 . who this time r I led W miy et gz au, you ¥ | 

I certainly shouldn't offer mutton-cutlets to ** Believe me, there no one W l ! 
people with saintly brows I have more sense better than you,” said Diana est 1 j : M j 
of the fitness of things, rej lied the unc rushabie | **T'm sure we dote upon vou ried Blanche est trea e, I 


ingest. 
Elizabeth said nothing. She was 
long lapses of silence in the compan} 


going to be my brott I think I 
ct to er. But, you see, we were t iken a little aback you, | . ; . 
Tr Sis- at first, for Elizabeth is the beauty of our family, can not me ¢ . J 
trouble of and there has been so much talk with Aunt I na true ' G 
conversation. And now she had sweet thoughts | Chev 
her mind while th babbling, a | marriage she was to make; so it does seem rath up face a , . ', ENESGI F NAPOLEON I., MARIA 


ome cesta tence jenny . = LOUISE, AND THE YOUNG KING OF ROM 
Rew wealth of happiness, He had come to speak | er a come down, you know. — rLNUEI , AND 1 as OF ROME, 


**T may say it now you are goi 








ters. ‘They were so little worth the 


' FONAI VIO . . "7 
x and one and another about the grand | sake let me never look A A F i 5, ENGRAVED IN 





were 
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AN ANG ipo MARRIAGE 


Muct nterest was r¢ eT ted by tr -an 
nouncement that his Highne ‘ane ABDESLAM, 
Prince of Wazzam, and Grand Shereef of M« 

( had married an King h lady lhe sShereef, 
who is known to his Spanish neighbors as ‘** El 
Santu,” distinguished himself in the war between 
Spain and Morocco in 1859-60 b the warlike en 
thusiasm with wl 1 his rel nspired 


Moorish 


gious 


soidiery. 
order ot 


described as rivaling the Socie 
{ 





fluence, craft, and ambitior ereef, who 
claims lineal descent from t! st, possesses 
an influence through the v bary ex 
ceedll that of the Sultan hin egard 
ed th superstitious awe, a essed of 
supernatural powe and r, enor 
mously wealthy. ‘The Mul hich has 
ramifications in all Mohammedan countries, has 
had much effect in producing the recent Mussul 
man revival, and hence the marriage of its chief 
with an Englishwoman becomes an affair of po 
litical importance Ihe lady is the eldest daugh 
ter of Joun Keene, Es Jun., of Newington, 


Surrey, and was born in September, 1849. 





Well-informed residents of ‘Tangiers are san 
guine as to the ben ficial results likely to arise 
from the marriage The Shereef is described as 
1 most ¢ ed man, who is de is of intro 
ducing Européan ideas and civilization, He has 
a ady made a practh breach of the Moslem 
custom of sé ng men, for since his ma 
riage e has held a /evée of all tl impo nt 
Moorish gentleme nd ha it luced them to 
! \ It is said ( anity os f 

xduced into England by a ¢ lan iy mar 
r g a heathen Saxon m h, and } v 
Similar results may t n Mo ) At any 
rate we have rea } h »W il the n ue 
was one of genuine aft mm: nor did Kuropean 

ety at ‘langiers withhold the approval of 1 
presence, for all tne f gn repre itives of 
langiers, and many of their ladies, were present 


at the wedding breakfast, which was of a ti ily 
cosmopolitar aracter, including Moslems, Jews, 
Roman Catholi ind Protestants The por- 
traits of the Shereef and his wife are given on 
page oVV 


“THE WANDERI 
SEQUEL TO CHAR 


ROMANCI 


HEIR.” 


READES LAST 


NG 


ES 


lusion of his fascinating story of 


Heir, Charles 


At the con 


ering , stopping 

the narrative at the triumph of James Annesley 

his uncle, the Earl of Anglesey, in the Irish 

Court of Exchequer in November, 1743, writes 
iS Tul ‘ 

l ymuld te mo a} t The Wa rt Heir. but 
fi not lt 1 n tl 
i is t f ‘I . 80 surely I 

tak these 1 ‘ pa res [ nh ever 

team Geom the « r . f 
W hether or not he } eatates and ta hie t 
f the peers, | is np I s LOW ¥ to 
‘ Lb #lave ind now is free alor t world. anc 
now ‘ a th PI pa: there lies t ANCE 
for endu happiness 

doubt if many of our reader have 

pursued the fortunes of James Annesley and 
Philippa Chester with so much interest through 
the volume are content to drop the history of 
their lives there without further inquiry, parti 
ularly as Reade has unwittingly whetted curi 


he could unfold 


as of 


vague allusions to a tale 


if the reality of it were as pleasing that 


before 


wi h had gone 


Be it our task to take up the pen where the 





fn or has laid it down, and gratify a laudable 
interest in the after-life of characters who, being 
historical, are not the exclusive property of M 
Charles Reade, and therefore not to be put out 
of t at s pleasure and bidding 
Rummaging amor n vy book f the last 
ce iry, peerage d state trials and me 
of The Gentleman's Maq 1, we trace the it 
cidents which Re . | t fa ‘ 
H mn, has gracefully woven into | latest su 
cessful vel As he \ himself, in the note 
atlixed te the cor d parag many real 
gure in it I her heroine; the 
yrutal lord,” Altham ed unch 





M‘Kercher, and the 





xchequer, and many of the persons con 
with the American e} de in James 
Annesley’s history had an actual existence 


undoubtedly used 


cer to place 


uugh Reade has 


them in situations 
the 
Neither 


times in which 


words in their mouths which were 


his own te 
led, 


his characters 


ming fancy. 
in describing the 
, 

lived 





, to borrow boldly from other 
his rendition 
of Swift's poetical version of card-table talk at 


Lady Betty's into characteristic 


writers, a notable in 





ice being 


prose, 
THE ANNESLEY 


the beginning 
history—the 


FAMILY, 
™.. 3 
To oegin at 


the family Annesleys were an 


Nottingh 


have been 


an 
kn 
, 


living at 


cient family of the county of am, in 


and were su ] 


the place called Anneslei (now a small village of 





74 inhabitants, according to the census) at the 
time of the Norman conques When the Con 
que r made the general survey ot the kingdom 
in 1079 there was a Richard de Aneslei owne! 
of a seat there From him the family is de 


scended. His son and grandson are recorded 


and endowir yw the Priory of 


in said county, giving *“‘to God, the Ble 
Virgin, St. Helle and Friar Robert the He 
mit the Place with the Appurtenances in pure 


For five centuries the Anneslevs liv 


upon these estates in Nottingham, marrying, giv 


ing birth to sons and daughters, and dving, but 
} 4 ) } ft +} 
doing nothing of note. Once was shemi oi the 





| edged 


Feliey | a young Indian girl. 


ed | discovered the infatuation of their 


HARPER'S 


county in the reign of Edward I., another 


was 

Parliament in Richard I1.’s time, a third was 
a captain in Queen Elizabeth's army. and served 
against the Earl of Desmond in the rebellion. 


I'he Annesley who first gave evidence of the pos 


session of superior talents was Sir Francis, and 
it was he who founded the fortunes of the family 
in Ireland He was sent over there by James 


became Vice-Treasurer and Secretary of 
State and a member of the commission to ex- 
amine into the religious condition of the king- 
dom, acquired large estates by the king's favor 
and the confiscation of the property of his ene 
died Viscount Valentia in 1660 His 
Arthur Annesley, was one of 
iree Cx mmissioners appointed by ¢ romwells 


mies, and 
son and successor, 


the tl 





Parliament to govern Ireland, and was President 
of the Council at the time of the Restoration. | 
Charles II, made him of Annesley and a 
member of the Privy Council. He had three 
sons—first, James, who succeeded to his titles 
as Earl of Annesley and Viscount Valentia; 
second, Altham, who became the first Baron | 
Altham; and third, Richard, who went into the | 


hurch, became a Doctor of Divinity and Dean 
of Exeter, and upon the death of his second 
brother’s son without issue succeeded as the 
third Baron Altham. ‘This clergyman was the 


Lord Altham and the 
Richard, 
all the 


been conte 


father of the 
si oundrelly 
himself 
had 
since Sir Francis 


rhis ~~ ings us 


n our story, 


who afterward gathered 
unto honors, titles, and estates 
which red upon his ancestors 
s time. 

down to the time of the open- 
harles Reade’s story. Artht 
Lord Altham, ‘‘a little dark 


was | 


man, with a loud 
time in Dublin 
carousing and 
Richard 
leading a life of 
to drin 


issing his and on 


tare at Dunmain, 
brother, ¢ 


my, was with 


gaming, 
Aptain Annesley, of 


the a him equal 


| 


dissoluteness, and waiting for him k him 


self to death, w h, in truth, 
Lord Altham’s wife was a 
John Sheftield, Duke of Buckingham. 
the me She 
with her brutal hu 
her and hid him in 
out of Ireland, It seems that he 
persecutions to k her, that he m ght marry 
the fine lady in the story, Miss Grego 


he speedily did 


natural daugh e 


She was 
etched lif 
who took her son from 


ther of our hero led aw 
band, 
the country, and drove her 
hoped by his 
*) 


of whom 


y 





he was deeply enamo' ed. The child James An 
nesley, came up to Dublin from the country in 
1726 seek his father, and most of the inci 
dents related in Reades novel then occurred. 
Lord Altham died in 1727, and his brother Rich 
ard boldly assumed the title and possession of 
the estates, and seizing the but half acknowl 


heir by violence, hurried him on shipboard 
ent him to Pennsylvania as a bound appren- 
the villainy he had 


James passed fourteen years 


and 


tice, thus consummating st 
g brooded over 
in slavery in 

in his 


death of the fi 


America, and his usurping uncle 
home. In 1737, by the 
irl of Anylesey, the elder 


stead at 


fth Ks 


reigned 


line 


of the house of Annesley became extinct, and the 
titles fell to the Althams. ‘Thus, when James 
came back from America, his uncle, now a man 


of nearly fifty 


joying the di 


years of was wrongfully en 
Anglesey, Vis 


mn Altham. 


age 
tinctions of Earl of 
count of Valentia, and Bar 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF JAMES ANNESLEY. 

In the state trials and in the second volume 
of Burke's Romance of the Aristo y we find 
the real history of James Annesley, stripped 
of the imaginary surroundings which Charles 
Reade used to enhance the artistic effect of his 
novel Surke’s account, however, is a mere 


summary of M‘Kercher’s adroit narrative pub 
lished in Ireland in advance of the trial to influ 
ence public opinion, and entitled M: 
Unf sremort Young Nobleman Re 
lowed pretty closely the incidents in the child 
life of the hero, as recited by Sergeant Marshall 
in his opening for the plaintiff at the trial 
‘ sent out of the kingdom by hi 
the death of his father f 
America. He became an apprentice, or 


moirs of an 


has fol 


James 





s uncle soon 
taken to 


‘slave,” 


and was 


as he is called in the narrative, to a ri planter 
named Drummond, in Newcastle County, Dela 
ware The planter was an inexorable master, 

d the poor boy suffered great hardship rhe 
writer of the memoirs made the following ob 


which are of 
ystem of white 


servations, 
the 
country 


interest as illustrating 
slave ry which existed in this 
in colonial times 


Our American planters are not famous for human- 


ity, be often persons of no education, and having 
been formerly slaves theraselves, they revenge the ill 
usage they received on those who fall into their handa. 


rhe condition of Ev un servants in that climate is 
very wretched ; their rk is bard, and for the 
part abroad, exposed to an unwholesome 
diet coarse, be 


moet 
air; their 
ing either poul, or bread made of Indian 
corn, or hominy or mush, which is meal of the same 
kind, moistened with fat of bacon, and their drink 
water sweetened with a little ginger and molasses.” 


James was befriended in the beginning of his 
captivity by an aged female white 
gave him some instruction ; 


slave, who 


but after four years 








she died, leaving him in deep affliction, 


He ran 


away from his master, and near the coast fell in 


and that is with | with a party consisting, as he afterward learned, 


of a young woman (who had robbed her husband 
and a servant. He was captured 
in this company and taken to Dover jail, and 
came near meeting the fate of his companions, 
who were executed—not scourged, as the novel 
Drummond recovered him, and kept him 
ears longer, and then sold him to another 
, who was rather more humane. Here he 
became unintentionally the object of affection of 
two women—his { Maria, and 


Chey persecuted him with 


r lover and 


says. 
three ¥ 


planter 


master’s daughter, 


ed | addresses which were distasteful to him, and the 


Indian, in a rage at 


His obduracy, 
self in an adjacent 


river, 


drowned her 
Che parents of Maria 
daughter by 
and James 
in Sussex County 
» He Was aguin sold to a neighbor of 


the stratagem related in 
was transterred to a p! 


who dying 
& 


the novel, 


anter 








WEEKLY 


It was while | 


his late master in the service of 
] that, 


om the venget 


atter 
received fi 


admirer, he 


being convalescent from a wound | 
ul brothers of his Indian 
a hedge, and over- 


arranging 


was lying under 
not 
with a slave (who appears to have been a white, | 
not a to rob her husband and fly from | 
the He had the courage to remonstrate 
with her, and thus incurred her hatred, though 
for the time dissembled, and pretended to 
transfer her regard to him. But after she had 
made an attempt to kill him with poison he re 
solved to escape, and accordingly did so in the | 
most expeditious manner at hand. He found a | 
ship on the coast, which took him to the island 
of Jamaica, and there he enlisted on board of 
Admi Vernon’s vessel 


heard his master’s wife ( daughter 


mulatto 
country. 


she 


as a common sailor. 


It seems that he told his history to his mess 
mates, and that some one on board identified 
him Reade — the captain, his old school- | 


fellow, Matthews.) At any rate, he was intro- 
duced to the enti and the admiral, who both 
took an interest in him, and sent him to England 
to prosecute his claim. 


agraph in the 


Reade alludes to a pal 
Magazine for Febru 
ary, 1741, w the first intimation that 
the Earl of Anglesey had that his nephew was 
returning home to punish him. ‘Turning to this 
old chronicle, we find the par h, and repro- 
duce it verbatim, as follows: 


Crentieman s 


was 





agray 


** A Sailor latel tered on board the mouth is 
carl of A He lares tha 
f rtain Nobleman and 
seven Years into 
oft which havir 
n and ot y 
1n who rem 
l when the Boy 
another wl 
Father’s House he 
same Person. The 
1 Regard as to make | 
s Magazine for 174 


yen 


Fa 








was 
and 





| 
| 
| 
| 





ley arrived in England from 
a in the summer of 1741. He found 
espoused his cause and supplied mon 
M ‘Ke: 


rish bat 


; ne expenses of a trial, 
, one of the keenest minds at the I 
and the 
ior evidence 
earl be 


t so far 


was retained, 
sacked 
tions the 
wen 


two kingdoms were ran- | 
Pending these investiga | 
and actually | 
as to enter into prepara 


came discouraged, 
at one tim 
tions with his counsel to abandon the titles and 
neph sw and retire France 
Sut James had the misfortune to kill a man ac 
cidentally in the neighborhood London, f 
indicted and tried, The 
and though James was hon 
orably acquitted, he clung inal resolu 
tion to resist. The great trial involving the 
question of the legitimacy of James 
the fourth Lord 
gan in the Irish Court of Ex 
1743, bef Lord Chief Baron Bowes and 
Puisne Barons Mountenay and Dawson 
lawyers in Ireland were engaged 
there being thirteen for the claim 
the defendant. The trial last 
and resulted in the complete 
Annesley. 


estates to his 





into 


which he was earl’s 
hopes then revived, 


to his orig 


Altham be 
<chequer November 


the son and heir of 
ore 


rhe greatest 
on either side 
ant and fifteen fo 
ed fifteen days, 
umph of Jame 


tri 


AFTER THE GREAT TRIAL. 


The case tried in the Court of Exchequer was 
not the merits of Annesley 3 
against 


directly on laim 


his uncle, though that question was in 


volved, and his legitimacy was affirmed by the | 


verdict. ‘The uncle was beaten, and now comes 


the most extraordinary part of the history of 
James Annesley. Nothing related in the pages 
of The Wandering Heir equals it. Though the 


victor had sutlered fourteen years of cruel wrong 
at the and had been 
of thousands of pounds by the withholding of his 


hands of his uncle, robbed 


estates, and put to great expense to establish his 


legitimacy, he never assumed the titles he had 
recovered, nor afte 


rward disturbed his uncle in 
Burke speaks of his 
ng ilar,’ 
ther 


the possession of them 


irse as *‘ rather si 


Ne 


lish his right to the Irish titles Annesley 
} 


cot but offers no expla 


nation of it, does Reade. 
would 
ave been compelled to carry his claims into the 
House of Lords, and for the affirmation of 
his right to the English titles into the English 
House of Lords. We have seen from Reade’s 
analysis of his character that he was easily dis 
heartened by apparent difficulties, and probably 
this was the reason why he was daunted when 
vears of renewed litigation was the prospect now 
presented to him. Several other trials followed 
the great one in the Irish Exchequer—one for 
perjury against Mary Heath for her evidence in 
favor of Lord Anglesey, and another for 
by the earl on James 


assault 
but these judicial inquir- 
ies led to no important results, 


PHILIPPA, 


In the real narrative of 
ventures 


James Annesley's ad 
America the reader has all along a 
painful sense of absence of the most charm- 
ing character in Reade’s version of them—the 
boy Philip. It does not appear that the lady 
who became Annesley’s wife in 1743 was ever in 
America, or that knew her until after the 
trial. It is certain, however, that he married 
Miss Joanna Philippa ( —— daughter of Mr 
Chester, of Stains-bi 1 Middlesex, and by 
her had one son and two : daeiten. The son, 
James Annesley, Esq., died November, 1763 
without issue, and the eldest daughter was mar 
ried to Charles W! Esq., son of Captain 
Wheeler, in the Guinea trade. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Chester, the uncle, is made 
to say of his niece Philippa, in the novel, ‘* I fear 
she like her father, and will ne'er make old 
bones.” His apprehensions were too true, for 
Philippa died a few years a marriage 





he 





1c ele r, 


ter her 





We are sorry to spoil romance by recording that | later upon one of t 
our hero married a second time, his wife being a loo heroes 


daughter of Sir Thomas l’'Anson, of Bounds, 


near ‘lunbridge, in Kent, 


Annesley a | 
j 
| 


To estab- | pect the « 


Aprit 12, 1873 


the Tower. By her he had a son, who died t 


th 





the age of seven years, in 1764, and a daughter, 
who died at the age of twelve vears 176 
James Annesley himself died January 5, 1760 
’ ’ 
in the forty-fitth year of his age 
THE WICKED UNCLE, 

Richard, Farl of Anglesev, survived his neph- 

ew one vear, d I Februa 


the evidence elicited on the tri 





Exchequer, and afterward in the Irish H« 
of Pee e leritimacy of his 
son Arthur, it appears that he was one of the 
most consummate scour time. Not 
ind robbing his 


use 


s on the 


satisfied with being 


nephew of his liberty and conspiring against his 
life, he abandoned his own wife and daug 4 
in the most cruel manne 

his marriage with the forme 

marry and cohabit with an 

the countess’s life. ‘The f 


trial in the Irish H 


in the 
i the yea 


172 
| ley , be ing tl en destitute of ¢ 
and passing as a bachelor 





the only da r of Mr 
wealthy and ible « 
knowledged andy to be 


he « 
d iced her every where as 


He lived 


ame into possession ¢ 


gilesey. 





she giving birth in the meat 

ters. In that year he formed a criminal i 
macy with one Juliana Dor an, daughter of a 
person who kept an unlicensed aie-house near 


ountry-seat 


dist 


, and being worked upon by 


woman, he wned his wife and child 


endeavored to prove that 


was illegal, as at that time he 


ad a wite 4 
in England named Anne Phurst He failed to 
do this to the satisfaction of the ] ngli h courts 








’ 
but he never afterward lived with his wife, nor 
would he contribute to her support or that of his 
daughters. He married Juliana Donov in 
te , though his wife was | and by this 


Sadiiene had 
ed to be his heir 


the 


& 60n, 
ters by marr 
ed a statement of 
about the 
was before the 
length in J , edi 
who signs herself Dorothea 


time 














writer, Dubois, the 
latter being the name of her husband, gives a 
graphic account of her visit to her father at his 
country-seat at Camolin Park, in the County of 
Wexford, a few months before his death. It 
exhibits a curious picture of life in a ‘‘ noble 
family” in Ireland in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Mrs. Dubois says: 
= neenne oe Sane, os 1 knowing the situation of 
my father’s | chamber, I made my way to it « a 
out the least difficulty or obstr mn, but alas! f nd 
| a female compar yn witl m from wv ilco ype 
for little lenity. She “ n she saw me epter 
ind disclose who I wing myself o1 y 
knees at my poor f > al d with tears im- 





ploring his blessing. 

















same feelings I have « ¥ 
that seized my #0 oO i 
wrought ip the a r in 
des be my astonishme - 
ter the moat shocking i 

achiid tha oved b e 
sacrificed it to bis preserv Ww 
ena I epeat it He ‘ 
Sel{-preservation, they 

rherefore, seeing Mrs 

oset where i formerly kn fire-arms | I 
started to my feet and charged her at her pe not 
to harm me, as she certainly would eufier for it if eh 
did, 28 many knew of my comir 
pose, which was t 2 fath 
died. After a terca 

on she rang the bell, whe a nber « 
wretches who dishot a tt ame f eervants 
d to seize and drag me o the roon On 

finding myself thus attacked I drew a emall # 
r d pistol from my pocket, which 
say was witb ite fellow unloaded, and on 
keep those fans I expe d eet at 1 

A cry, equaling that the scribe the wild Ind 
give, Was set up at the sight his tormiia 
Presentirg the harmless bugbear alone at my ferocio 
assailants, I bid them not lay bands upon me, or ex- 











onsequences. At first they obeyed through 
fear, but finding I did not fire, they pressed in upon m 
bree men at once laid hold on it, and had strength and 
valor sufficient to wrest it out of the hands of a weak 
woman, but not without leaving that hand in : 
of blood. While those attacked me in front, othe 
deavored to strangle me behind my back by pulling 
my cloak, and had eftected their intention were I not 
under the banner of an all-wise, all-powerful Being 
who or dered the strings to break. I was again saved 
yy the same hand, who intimidated the heart of Mra 
(bene 8 son from letting off a pistol, which he cou- 
rageously held cocked at the back of my head, and - 
casioned his meeting a rebuke from an ignorant pantry- 


boy telling him, ‘ You may do it yourself; I have no 
mind for the gallows.’ After thie they hurried me 
down stairs into the her pistol from 
me, but not before I the barrel and 
showed them there was 1 t. Then it was 
my humble lot to be o he kitchen ur 

they were ready to take wae eye-witness 
to such things as gave flectior rhat 





where vice presided, order, reg 
banished.’” 


Arthur 


Annesley, the son of the ‘ 
cle,” by Juliana Donovan, brought his claim to 
the Irish titles of Viscount of Valentia and Baron 
Altham before the Irish House of Peers in 1761. 
They were opposed by his kinsman, John Annes- 
ley, Esq., of Ballyson Castle, who was a descend- 
ant of John, the second son of Sir Francis / 
nesley, the statesman of James I.’s 
case was pending four years, and attracted : 
deal of attent 
peers in favor of Art 
howev er 


on, and was fir ully de 
hur. The young viscount, 
fortunate in his 
English House of Peers to be recognized in the 
English title of Earl of An The English 
peers decided that the marriage with Juliana 
Donovan was illegal, and threw the claimant out 
of court. By this decision the earldom became 
extinct. The dignity of title 


was not so suit in the 


giesey. 


Anglesey with the ti 
of marquis attached was conferred fifty years 





gentieman-porter or | 


he most famous of the Wate 
the gallant Paget, who was no co 
and the title st il 
Arthur " 


nection of the Annesley family, 
remains in the Paget family. 
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ARAB AND CAMEL.—From tue Picture py J. F. Lewis, R.A Ste Page 302. | 
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fHE LATE REV. THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D 
i 
‘ 
, 
THE LATE DR. GUTHRIE | prom nent part in the Non-intrusis n controve y i Ase ich ultimately s! ened t und | urge? f heart, cathol f 
a I ha nk I name closely with the } connection with this matt ve 1 ! ' t. ar ' e him respects i} 
Tue Re Tuomas Gururtie, D.D., bor f CHatmers, Canpiisn, and Cuxnincuam verv clever and friend 1 and sect I ny, 
in is the sor I ended in ti s sion of f hur ] WaLtace Dunca ] | } «) Sit 
t iH | their livings in t t beggarma is Dr. Guts f v1 e |} bn an 
ing 1 Establ than submit to the f cal himself repres , ! especially ¢ 
Ss} ne 1 rfe vith what they deemed | fu ng, staff in hand, and be ‘ } { y of the Waldensian Churc} 
! ! ri f the peopl t K tl norm | f tl from the ancest 
} 5 ! t select of the spiritual t n n to be | r | fe f Ital Ii 
{ I I f t of | ( el I k | The Gos; 7 
i M e I 1A45 The n M Samson,’ and | ( / eof tl , 
t had tl comforts the manse fund It now very raré / HW / / City: us Sins is 
mee A ! i s€8 inglice, parsonages—were wret Dr. GuTurtie was also one of the first pros the Hey also well know 
‘S04 Was appointed one of the ministe f the é housed and 1 led f and Dr. Gururn ers of ragged s ls, and bevond t t the « ft Sur Magazine 
Vid Grey friars, in Edinb igh, where prea ( eived the idea of trave g through Scotland most eloquent advocate Hk us a f ] m y trom he had suffered for 
ing attracted such crowded congregati ‘ £116,000 I vith to start a fund impa sioned preacher, alternate ca much aggravated last au 
a ng a St. J Vas erected special for manse building rhis he always looked back | dience to uncontrollable laught al ttack of rheumatism He gradu 
a um, and soon becan m 1 as his greatest achievement, and the great | ing them to tears; his picturesque language became rse, and for some days before his 
mule city. It was here that } egan to take that | ial vhich it involved brought on that heart fuse imagery and thrilling path vere lrresist at ll hopes of his recovery had been given 











802 















up. He died on the 24th of February, at 5t. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea, and was buried at Edinburgh 
on the 28th The funeral ceremot attracted an 
immense crowd of n mpathiz | 
procession wa ng nd ed the 
leading men of e corpo! m, and 
the university. ‘The boys of the Ragged School 
and of the Industrial Brigade also followed 
During Dr. Gururte’s illness the Queen sent 
more than once ing r as to his progress, a 
after | lemise e Duke of A y 
her Maje 
pre - to bereaved i , 
Dr. Gururie | M 3 8 mpathy 
wit! S é " \{ ery true 
s v tort s seful 
THE ARAB AND HIS CAMEL. 
Tur | 1 ge 300 13 a char 
a 1 ire t Shiy f the Desert 
And its ¢ ul ¢ The engraving 
tv 1 S¢ { e heat and d ght 
Ww ve ! e@ « intnies where 
the re] id 
ist | e of ve 
f t 
of gh iN r v Zz p 
} iv a I sly e not a 
cl | le, and it 1s ¢ lent that water- 
proof e not favorite articles of im 
Pp im * Arabs The pre crea 
ti . ented by a couple of palm-trees. And 
y s Ss bout é I ? Si ve 
a ( I I ir inner consciousness 
as t gre us and oft-quoted German did? 
l'o our fancy the camel appears the very imper- 
sonation of the East. He is a queer-looking fel 
kk n nd a newly landed foreign horse 
1S g ra horribly afraid of him. No wonder 
for he is such an odd mixture, The prohie of 


] face is just that of a Nul neck 


yjian negro, his 


(like Annie Laurie’s) is like the swan, while his 

t it illock which has suffered from 

chi < eurmmatism, set on the legs of an elderly 

ri m ind of Brobdingnag. As 

for his *» it is so hard and d y, it seems the 

ve r tl climate Modern raveiers 

ha vou ibuse the camel, and to de- 

5 n as an empered brute, often afflict- 

ed wi he mange But is not the life he leads 

en P to sour the sweetest temper ! Fancy 

] g a with nothing to eat exc ept 

tt ke of millet mixed with gum, and an occa 

atad ush by the way-side, as 

48 a di led hearth broom! Fancy 

sf es of t t, and being loaded with 

g IN f ater which you are not illow 

THE BETEL-NUT 

THERE is a f " n the betel t more 

in int Lh 

. t l re i 1 
the | sta l 1! | ) 
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WINTER CLIMATES OF 
F AR were. 


ineers of the Northern 


THE THE 


lof the eng 
the past winter presents some in- 
g of the 
st. From the official statements published, it 


upon the future great 





that, despite the extraordinary rigors and ex- 
ast winter, the snow-fences along 
led the trains to run with but little 
Although the winter is one of those of 
id, it has visited the Eastern States and 
most as roughly as the farther Weat. In 

Mountains, east of the main divide, at 
Bozeman, near the summit level of the Northern Pa- 
ific, from the 5th to the 25th of inter) 


inclusive, the average temperature was at 


essive cnows of tl 








he bave ena 


nterruption. 


the Rocky 


Janu 





reez- 





ing point, and it 1s strikingly noticeabie tha 


tana the winter is, in point of mildness, in strong 
ontrast to that experienced in Minnesota and 


consin, as also, it might be added, that usually felt in 





Canada. So marked was this mildness that 

rs in Montana began their plowing in the last days 
of January But the winter climates of Or 

Washir Territor xhibit st strik 

trasts wi St aw h r Upper 
Mississippi and lakes, and, indeed, of whole East 





The biand and uniform 





e Pacific belt may be inferré 
Portiand, Oregon, the m 
was forty-five degrees abo 
of two and a half inches, tl 














® blooming early in I M pro- 
tection. Th iparat y w lev rthern 
Pa cr ts ho i tot ver val 8 of 
the Miaso Y ywstol und Columbia—all natural 
avenues to the Pacific Ocear together with the ocean- 
th of the As r waited over 
these recions by the wester vinds explain the r com- 
parative mildness in winter While every where east 
ot the Rocky Mountains the winter of 1872-73 has beet 
xceptionally cc the Pacif seaboard has been ur 
isually free from the biting ist and the snow sto 
of the Atlantic belt. These facts have ny 
ant bearing on the future of the Northweste.n tier of 


Terr 


nent geogr 





nt the conclusion of many emi- 


Verrite 


tories, and war 


aphers al tesmen that these ries 


will constitute ar pre of wealth in themselves, 


[New York Times yrial 


DIAMONDS. 





In the selection and purchase of Diamonds, those 
who have had tl in the operation, and 
have given but litt the t to it, will do we take 
the deliberate judgment of some respectable jeweler, 
who can give scientific and artistic as well as mer 


tile reasons for his of STARR 
& Manovs, 22 


themselves such a reputation in this particular as can 


It is the object 


to establish 


udvice, 


John Street (up stairs), for 


only be obtained and retained by study and intelligence 


8 well as by honesty in imparting to their customers 


the conclusions which they reach themselves. To fix 


absolute tables for the valuation of Diamonds in the 





present condition alike of the supply and of the de- 
and is simply impossible. To affect to do so is mere 
cha The t s used in the trade are based 
mm AAS n that a Diamond increases 
t in proportion to its weight, and In the ratio 

of the square of its weight. They were drawn up by 


were accurate 





Regent of Or- 


haps in the 


rnor P 


days when the 
i Diamond of 136 


ie Em- 


tt £126 ‘ 
£135,000 fo 


obtained of tl 





, & pension of 


I YO OOO 
" | 20, 
t year more, and a patent of nobility, for the “ Orloff 
D md” of 194 carate. But in our own times Dia- 


monds above five carats find fewer, and Diamonds of 


carats and less incomparably more buyers than a 


All that can now be said to be certain 











value of Diamonds is that a fairly sized stone, 
‘ p 1,] ly cut, free from any tinge of 
S| law, mark, or fissure, neither marred with 
silk” nor with “salt,” is of higher value now than it 
r is r ret r na " re h ie ne 

k is at ar H Lier wit! 
1 } I ne ‘ eT 
1e Of ner ) ius I »mnsider 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


W barton 194 Knowle dge is a t Virtue, Ignor 
Y x1 before 





w w, if not r 
Ne anent ures | “ 
It is wort ase and com 
retains It is sold cheap! It is 
ver t i t ry where | I 
Flas way, N. Y. City, w 


FOR THE PARLOR. 


MAGIC 


a stamp for the new price-list. 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 
350 Broadway, near 14th Street, New York. 
CHOICE ENGLISH BOOKS, 
department of Li ire, all in fine Library 
Descriptive and Priced Cata . 





atis A. Mee Tay dain fe 


tablished 1840.) Lonuor 





Qu THOI SAND RETAILERS, and millions of the 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 
BOOTS and SHOES are the Berar. 
Ww H AT ~ the se of buying a good Shoe if it will 
SILVER TIPS 


PREVENT THIS. 


20 Sheets of Choice 





Music, $1 00. 
Why w y money on high priced Music when 
yu Can at rue of 700 pieces Any 
wT Se nalled on rec pt 
f Ov woke nd can be or 
! 1 thr ny Lewsdealer. Send stamp for Cata 
le Address 
BE NJ.W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Tuinn Avenve, EW RK 


ROPER HOT AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 12% Chambers St., N. Y. 











WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker. 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1+ g! 

it 44 one @ 
most im; riant in- 
ventions of ( 
The most proche 
Button hele 
Worker ever u 


vented 
















can 
work a more per 
fect button-hole 
witb it than the 
most experienced 
and ean work 
without it. Every 
Stitch is taken 
w..n the moet per 
fect mechanical 
aceuracy. Is used 
entirely indepen 
dent of the sew 
ing machine, and 
williast a lifetime 
Does away with 
pricking the fin 
gers,straining the 
* eyes and with im 
perfect po teveguler worked bucton-holes. They give 
universal satisfaction. Ladier who use them say that 
they are worth their weight ingold. Over eleven thou 
rand sold during the first week of their introduction 
Loc al and traveling agente wanted everywhere. The 


ell atsight, and give over 100 per cent. profit Sample 
isutton-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter 
packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 


together wth sample of our new and novel way of can 
vassing, sent to any address on receipt of 65 cents 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Address 
WEBSTER M'F°G ©O., Manutacturers, Ansonia, Ct 


Plesse state in what paper you saw this 


jj ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


—~— 


a 


Entirely of metal, are the only 
lampsin use which can neither 
break, leak, nor explode. Are 
ornamentaland cheap. Adapt 
edtoallhousehold uses; alsoio 
stores, factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS Make $10 a DAY 


SELLING THESE LAMPS. 
For an Agency, address 
WALLACE & Sons, 


GUARDIAN TY 


Ne ¢c ipl 


‘este 





York. 


LAMP. 


Entirel 
enee Ye 
irtment 
ronounced it the Safest 
urning Kero- 


88 Cham) 


SAFE 











sene 
ngs 

‘ 

AG x- 
( # sale guaranteed. 


Territory given free 
DAVID LUBIN, 
104 Chambers St., N. Y. 


ddress 


of Edwar ler & Co., 


$25, 000 Given Away 


premiums to 





the subscribers of the 


TRANBATLANTI MAGAZINE The publishers of the 
r'ransatlantic, instead of ex] pending the above amount 
I heap Chromos, will istr ib ute among the first 
DF) OW ws esent year the sum of 





25,000 in cash an ft ) lows: Bne present of soeee: 
0 of $1000 ve of $500; ten of $100; fifte 
$50; fifty of $25 >; two hundred of $10; and 
nty-two hundred and fifty of $5. The distribution 
25,000 new names are received 

ume 


best stories 





made as s00n as 


each month 








*, how in its seventh vol 


28 pages of the 


* contains 


and essays 


from all the leading foreign magazines, and is the 
cheapest magazil n America, independent of the 
xtraordinary premiums his popular magazine for 
$3 00 | r year in advance, and a ance for a present 
beside $! Specim Opies 25 cents, prepaic 





E. A. aoe rT & CoO., » tblishe ~1 
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THE a WAGON, 








A WAGON INTENDED FOR GENERAL PURPOSES, 
WEIGHS BUT 400 POUNDS. 


Is finished ready to paint and trim. Inquire of your 
8. N. BROWN & 00, o Dayton, Ohio. 
PENSIONS. ; “ta 

Pages Sm 


SAL TER, M t 
reau, W aelkinatem. D. ‘ . 


MARTIN’S 


IMPROVED BRICK | 
MACHINE, 


MANI ACT t ¥ 


“AMES MEG ( 0. Chic 





rHE 


opee, Mass 





For _ te the » Teeth. 


CURTAINS, EU 
LAMBREQUINS, J", Auction, ,Frice low 
FURNITURE, Jxoo2' a aoa 


AND cornices of sit rs 


coveRINGS, | v®t.KetTY® oo, 


Broadway, near Astor Place 








whe 


LAMBREQUINS A SPECIALTY 
I ( a 


[Apr 12, 1873. 





$500 IN PREMIUMS. 


TWO NEW POTATOES! 








ew: 

NS 

par EmA ge ed VERMONT. Ten Dd 
thar ett! ¢ 

ductive and 

$1 per pound; 4 


Enormously Proe 
INT FLAVOR, 
r$3 50, 
COMPTON: Ss st RPR —_ 826 Bushels 


tothe Acre, A 
in Quality. #3, om 





ostpaid. f 
t Fr paid, t 








$500 will be awarded as PRE ¢ ~ 
who produce the Largest Q ntit ‘ , 
Descriptive ars of t bove, wit! 
varieties of Potatoes, free t 

Allustrated Seed Catalogue, 200 pages 


with Colored Chromo, “ 


A New T« ito, the “ARLINGTON I 
ond seodnattee. Price, 25c. per | ket. FI kets 
for $1. 


B.K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place, New York, 


A MANUAL OF 


HOMCEOPATHIC 


VETERINARY Sprpanand 


Giving the 


treatment, when sick, of the re 






Ox, Ass, Mule, Sheep, “ ( 8 
Turkeys, Pigeons, &c. 1 6 
tially bo nd. Price $5. e late 

plete and reliable work in print; tl % } 
which the “new American remée be« TO. 
duced, and which gives a ful he la pi- 
demics, such as Pleuro-Pneumon time ‘of 
cattle, and of the Horse -Distempé Set 





acriptive Circular. Will be 
of price. Address BOERICKE & , .FEL,. 
} Hommopatuio Puarmacy, 


| 145 Grand St., bet. Broadway & Elm St., New York, 


sent fre« 





ee ROLLERS. 


PAT. ocT.if "64. 
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SMELL AGNV STAdCO 





= |No Cords or Balances Used. | 
For Sale by Upholsterers. 


A886 A ; ay = 
Broadway, N.Y. ¢ : 
| 3 RUE TIME FOR Sl, SOLD. 








wy I cet trav 
be farmer, EVERY BODY 1 
timekeeper, ile per s. I al wa 
size, steel works, as cryst n a neat ORO! 
WARRANTED rrect , 
‘ r s re « 
This pe I hanis 
Sent in a t ca idress, for ; 
3 for $2. 8s ret Or 
mar \ ts. | ka Mar g 
( Hins N. 


| LOVEJOY’S GLASS-CUTTER, 
| WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED. 
feo... 2 one ~ 


| a8, Safely pack n receipt nO) ts 
| ter stamp, by ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
299 Was ton St., Bos 

| 
i 
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Aprit 12, 187 3.) 


_H ARPER’S 


WE E KL Y. 





MAHOGANY, 


WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 


AND ALL 


Hard- - Wood ‘Lumber, 


In PLANK, BOARDS, & VENEERS. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
off M nd Ya d, 186 t » 200 Lewis St., cor. 6t 


h, E 
N.Y 





R¢ pcebg tv 


GROUPS O 


ST A’ PU ARY. 





3e p for strated ( 
a if -List 
JOHN ROGE ms, 
Jia 212 Fitth Ave 


MOSMAN’S 


CARPET STRETCHER . 


Tack ‘Holder. 
Be “y ma 7 "Petes 50 = oa Ad. hy sadaaee 


GEORGE MOSMAN, 
Chicopee, Mass, 


al - Tt. 
THE 3 BE EST ae USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


IceCream Freezer. 


will produce a finer quality of Cream 
h less labor, than any other Freezer 
tight, and will pay the entire cost 
meorinn ose e alone sizes 
from three to forty ¢ all and see it, or send for 

catalogue CHASG BL. ar HLEY, Manufactur 
506 Commerce St., Phllade!phia. 


NOVELTY 
) ’ "ryt ’ ’ wart wct 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 
The Best yet Invented 
 * AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
/ ana Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers 
OVER 8000 IN USE 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, manadnetare rs 
And Dealer in E | 
PRIN'I 
349-351 Fex 
Store.43 B 
ly, Howell, & Lu 
Lonis, Mo.; A. ¢ Ke logg, ¢ 
Pamphlet, 





{Tingley’s Patent’, 
in less time and w 
made Is nerfectly 
of the machine in one 








¥ Des 


ING MATI RIAL, 
eeland Sts., Bost Brat 


Send for 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIE 
WEATHER HOUSES 





packed, Upol ell 
ALY AN L. LOVEJOY, 





229 WV tan = madd St., Boston. 


8) e 


ial price t 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS 8 SCISSORS 


* The Best are the Cheapest.” 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish, 








1 











old E een 


Li ly Size, - - $1.50 25 
Ladies’ Scissors, 1.00 3 
By mai Send } = 


O. Order or Draft.3 %= 


7: 
HENRY SEYMOU Rh & CO.. 29 Rose St. New Vork 





ONL 1 € (Bt ye ye 
ES & H ‘DI EY, Pu - re, 176 Br 3 tg y 


THE AMERICAN CARD PRINTER.- 


OUR 64 PAGE’ 


tet UST RA TED. 
‘CRT RLAG up 
SERT..FR 





PORTABLE 
, ra’ Y ’ 
FOUNTAINS, 
$40, $350, $75, and $100. 
— DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
IIPPED READY FOR SI 
M v 
CHAPMAN & CO.,, 
Madison, Ind. 


S 


J. W. 





W E DEFY THE WORLD to prod 4 

I that w re HEADACHI YS 
PEPSIA as effect is Dx. R. A. "VILSON’S PILLS 
s re. B FAHNESTOCK & CO., 
I rs, Pitts h, Pa 


MARCY’: S SCIOPTICON 


With Improved snd Cheapened 


MAGIC LANTERN S81. IDES. 


For Homes, Sur ay-Schools and Ls 
ms, it is unr i B ant and 
show. Cir slars Free Cataloques | 
OATADITOA WADTTIAT (Deetas EA ate 
SCIOPTICON MANUAL (Revised Bd.) 60 ct 





W Cheetnat St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Hew". TIS BONE . or Se Secret Out, 
$2 


ak 2 va This 
SEK RE r nd 100 others. G Tricks, 
: \ am, in the OR IG IN AL 
‘Book of Ww onders.? aile ww 25 cents 
( ER, Carth ~ I - 


PAINTINGS. “We. es _ 


10 Dekalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


O1L 


| SAVE YOUR EYES, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


WOVEN WIRE 


MATTRESS CO. 


Hartford, Conn., 


RESTORE your SIGHT, 
THROW AWAY YOUR SPECTACLES, 
By reading our Illastra- 
ted PHYSIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY of the EYVE- 
SIGHT. Tells how to Re- 
store Impaired Vision and wu 
Overworked Eyes; how to cu:e Weak, 





AND 


b hee Ai Inflaime and Near-Sighted 
yes, and all other Diseases of the Eyes. ORG 
Ww ‘STE NO MORE MONEY BY ADJUSTING 286 STATE ST., 


HUGE GLASSES ON YOUR NOSE AND DISFIG- 
URING YOUR FACE. Pamphlet of 100 pages 
Mailed Free, Send your wr to 
DR. J. BALL & CO. _@. 0. Box 957.) 
No, 91 Liberty Street, New Yar City, N. ¥. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Promptly Supplied. 


| THE WESTERN PUBLIC CAN BUY THE 

| Original & Genuine Wire Mattress 
OF GOOD DEALERS, 

for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
| HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Send 


MILITARY POTPOURRI for Guitar. 








These Patteres are Gnawes —— . — Price 40 Cents, 
ese I rns ar tA » TO N IGURE. al 
ith t yreatest a acy, TUK NAMES ANI THE BEST MEDLEY 
TrlONS FOR PUTTING TOURTHER BEING PRINTES s Of Popular Airs ever arrang for the Gu 
AOU SEPARATE PIEOD ¥ THE ATTER s as t e j Pp lished by 7. HAYDEN, Dealer in Musica) ! 
} I { ‘ 1 ‘ + ret ; , 
<a 4 t - “ a ~ . ow struments, Music, & Strings, 120 Tremont St., B 
« he arms, a s i t r h « } 
lea, and tw es above the f at part of 
8 und for Childre straight arou e y 
t e irms 
rhe following Patterns are now ready 
Vol. 1V 
ADY'S GORED WRAPPER No. 5 
ADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK as 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to SORRENTO CARVING TOOLS, 
8 years old > Illustrated Circular sent fr 7 
HILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN, 23 C¢ ornhill, Boston’ 
ING COAT (fo d from 6 months to 4 


ool'S” i nics, “‘Vewi, “anb " “| WOODWARD'S COUNTRY HOMES. 











JACKET I ‘ ! ‘ DESIG? PLAN 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH w ‘LED + COAT, | yt) l ra 
VEST AND PANTALOONS for youth . ei0 
from 8 33 ORANGE JLTDD A&A CO., 
INFANT'S W AKDROBE, ( ak, G ‘ Pui ‘5 I N.Y 
ke S 7; s + oF ws ( 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER ‘ 49 heat } Ar 4 
Ne ee CLOAK (for, f i < I & 
” 
GE NTLEMA? .'S SHORT DRESSING -GOWN A ¥ = > 
AND SMOKING-CAP * 4 ~ > 
PL AIN yee a DRESS, with Apron } 
nt king Sk o<¢ callie 
LOW NECKED EVENT? G DRESS with A 
justable Court Train a Round Sk °* & 4 MOUSE ONCE 
Vol. 3 ) Caught, Kesete t 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with P . ‘Or at . S 
m Baqsue, A fr t Over-«k " I 8 Xx] t 
der Sk for g mot 5 years old 2 - - 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER “ 4 - — 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dress Sacque, ¢ t , re 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke N Dress, Yok . & 56 I s i 
Chemise, Drawers s ¢« 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt AGENTS WANTED FOR 
and Walk “K ” 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPI 
Page anon to BEAD eENES 
W s 
TALMA, with Pointed H Post W Wn 
LMA, with Pot Hoo, Y WASHINGTON. 
VEST BASQUE, with Ove 4 ik ea iM, 
LADY S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER “ § ." Br ries, * Samet I 
rED CAPE, w 5-Pieat B @ . 
k nd Walking Skirt Q : ° 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT L PURDIAnINe ; ; 
f 4 to 12 years * 2 BLISHING (« 
POSTILION - BASQUI POLONAISI with ; 
\ Front and Adjustable De Trained ) 
Skirt = i SJU00 
LOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “¢ ‘ 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French ¥ \ 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dr 


sow! - PER WEREI 
HIGHL AND SUIT (for boy from 2to8 yea “4 : 
| mas BLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Wais | j 
and K ke kers (f boy from 5 t 0 \ 








yeurs 
BASQ E. with Gre ( Che 0 ‘ ‘ ‘ MALI ta) vl 
‘ 
rk Full Trained >) WORKING CLASS, 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUI’ ‘ ‘ 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SI 
DOUBLE TALMA, Al FI ‘T AND + 
LONG WALKING SKIR ‘ MY 
DOU BLI BREASTED JACKI Ve ii : 
OVER-SKIR1 WALI Gs ; 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLON AISh ALL AGENTS, 
| : 44 ‘ e+ ‘ . 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE 4 -s 
f Ove ) ; . 
Dot E-BREASTED REDING( 4 
ING SUTT : - , ‘ Eh ‘ ' 
vest POLO isi’ Waiting we“ S| 872 EACH WEEK. 22"sce 
DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Ne A par ’ 
‘ ‘ I \ ( Ml 
hk S 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUI TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
’ VI BAZAR 
LMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 —— ae P 
TIGHT BASQUE, w A front Over-skirt , 4 
- Walk —- - | Ha 8 Ba ‘ } 4 
GIRL'S W ARDROBE, S e, 5 r I ee WV . 1 \ ] 
aud Skirt, B e f ed be ( 
ekirt, v-N Ov Dres R o 
\ n (for ¢ : ’ } 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SLIT 
“ 
I ers W ¢ I v1 
tof TW NTY IVE I Ss. N 
} w e sent for $2 ) patte | 
ex 
I ‘ please specify the Nu f 
gS i we B Me re. D j i 
at the usual dis t 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York - 
} WHY birt ’ ( 
0 ' " $290? ‘ 
I * $300 ‘ 
$600 I - 
eh Ag tw 
+yd per ct. f \ t 
ict vp ane . Tenwes ror Anvr Ha “ . 
‘ rs. Send for istra | ‘ 
cular a which w © BOO Bankers Mercha , : , 
w y 1 x < | fi a We I 
, 44 “tate and Territori ’Pleasé state where you saw O Pave. $4 
tuls notice, - Razar ry s 
| U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway,N.¥. paper 
| 20 | Lal 
\ Ties, TOL FEES. &e. Dow EDAY , . 
276 Dean St., Brooklyn, Y Er Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Y 





&) IMITATION G OL DW ATC HES &¢ MAINS. 


This metal has all the anc 
$15, $20, and each ( " fre . ; ‘ « 
COD xpress; by lering x i Ss 
>f rourl yetrated Circular Address 
- . * 
COLLINS METAL WATCH FACTORY 5 Broadway, N. ¥ 
I eS pee ee SOULS ARD STREET, AND PARK LAMPS h 
Street netantiv. The same now used New }¥ 
i NEEDLES FOR SE WING-MACHINES,—Gcnera pot at BARTLLE: 10. 569 D 
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| THE NEW BOOKS 


OF 


THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


THE FISHING TOURIST Ar s Guide 

Reference Book. 1 A Ha x, 8 
I k As l 
| iy . » 

LEILA ‘ e of Grenad By } as 
I ver Ul t I y I 
tra i “ 

TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE By the R 
r x A B.A., of Christ Chu ( 

2 ‘ : 
+ 

GODOLPHIN A Nove By f A I 
i ‘ow | Pape 

TO THE BITTER END A? By M M 
Bua k 
} l } M nt's Le 

‘ liiustra ‘ t . 

SANTO DOMINGO Ww 

‘ M 


I . 


STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF 


HALLAM S 
ENGLAND 


CONSTITUTIONAL 


} f ! A ii 
\ I } Ha A 
‘ 1( 
} 4 
747 ; 
RECLUS'’S OCEAN 
1 
I 
as 
1 } iy f 
I 
GEORGE ELIOT S MIDDLEMARCH M 
, ‘ ' ‘ 
h eM 
? : ‘ 
I I 
HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM 
: 
ROBIN GRAY A N I Cwa G 
\ f I L 4 ¥ 
G 
THE WANDERING HEIR A? aRire 
Kra \ f 
Hist vi 
& l " ss I ‘ us n ( 
THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW Tet TAMENT 
| € 
‘ 
] 
THE TRANGE ENTURES OF APHAETON 
} RPEF HC } [ CKER \ 
ri 4 
M ‘ 
MA ' 
I 
1 
7 , 
: 
c R 
mf 
} 
} 
VICHIOLA VJ] f } 
by ¢ I I ‘ ? 
? 
BLEAK I 
i 
Pl “ ( I 
s ‘ f 
tw Hanrre & ! . either of t 
. y part fu 
} 
tw I free ’ 
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| MONEY, 


$5 to SOO Ter rz crate wanted! AN ctennca ct werntne 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Mistress. ‘** Now, Bridget, take the children to School 


Bripcer. ** What, to thim Prodestan Publics? I wouldn't risk me 


sowl, Ma'am, wid 
the likes 


CARRIAGES AT BARGAINS! 


WOOD BROTHERS C€0., 


740 BROADWAY, 


ARE NOW OFFERING, AT PRICES GREATLY BELOW THEIR VALUE. 


300 Hine Carriages, 
SLIGHTLY DAMAGED DURING THE LATE FIRE. 


These carriages are, without exception, of the t 
for town, park, and country driving 


Handsome 


est quality and superior finish, « omprising the latest 
An opportunity is thus offered for securing 


Carriages at Prices that can not fail to be Satisfactory. 


THE 
, ORIGINAL 


Continental Life Insurance Co., 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 


INCORPORATED, MAY, 1862 












JAMES 8S. PARSONS, President. 
\ ‘ ROBERT E. BEECHER, Secretar H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 
® ait -) The CONTINENTAL especially commends itself to those who desire to 
y \S ap at §300.00° = place their insurance in a conservative company, conducted on the principle | 
G en a Se of furnishing reliable and absolute insurance at as reasonable cost as is con- | 
aistent with perfect security. 
| 
t? A few first-class Agents wanted for unoccupied fields. 


COMPOSITE | 


IRA HUTCHINSON, Pres't and Treas 
IRAH CHASE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y, 


Composite Iron Works Company, exclusive manufacturers of Patent Composite 
Wire-Work for Bank-Counter and Office Railings, Lawn, Cottage, and Farm Fences 


- Orns  : ntal Iron, Zinc, 
Furniture, Stable Fittings, &c. 


J R 'O N WO RKS. | “remnetor 





Iron Work, Gates, Railings, Guards, Be dintonds, &e *s lag oved 
ntains 


09 MERCER 5t., near Prince ‘a., NE W YORK. 





WEEKLY. [Aprit 12, 1873, 


3 Highest Premium (Medal) Awarded and Endorsed by Certificate from the 
no tl IN STITUTE as rhe Best Article i in the Market, . 





The ** ASBESTOS ROOFING” is a substantial and reliable 
in place of Tin, Slate, &c., on steep or flat roofs, in all climates. 


material, which can be safely useq 
It can be cheaply transported and 
applied. Liberal Terms to Dealers, 


H. W. JOHNS, New orrices, 87 MAIDEN LANE, cor. Gold St., New 4 New York, 


WATERS’ | 50, 


GEO. A, PRINCE & C0 CO. 
CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS Organs & Melodeons 
' 


Casiy 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. . 


ESTABLISHED in 1858. 








The Oldest, Largest, and Most 5 rfect Manufactory 
| in the United ' 
| 
2d in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 


popularity. 
$@~ Send for Price-Lists. 


Address 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


HENRY CAPT, 


Of GENEVA, 


Now has ¢ beautiful assortment of Watches and 


Traveling Clocks, of his own make, at 
| No, 23 Union Square, New York, 
E. LOUPPE, Agent. 





dre the moat | NIQUE a BEAUTIFUL ever in 

vented. THE BEST IN THE WORLD, and will wear | 
ifetime. Patented Oct. 17, 1871 | 

Our new Concerto Stop, produce 








d by a third set of 








uliarly voiced, from which the effect is most | 
harming and soul-stirring, and its imitation of the hu- | 
man voice is superb. For Sweetness of Tone and Or- 
chestral Effects which it prod uces, it has no equal. SAN DIEGO, “the rising city of the West,” May 
These Organs contain two full sets of Reeds, besides Tth, via Salt L ake and San Francisco. First-class 
the Concerto set, heavy Sub-Bass, and, when combined fare greatly reduced for this occasion only For circu- 
with the Octave-Coupler, makes a most powerful Or- lars, address W. H. Franots, 187 Broadway, New York, 
gan, which, for Promptness, Pu of Tone, and the and 58 La Salle St., Chicago. 
great variety of Effect that can be sy Oa od on them, —— oe ae 
is wonderful. They contain our New and Improved 


Vox Humana Tremolo, and the Book Closets on each 
side of the Instrument, combined with our new Book 
Rack, always ready for use, and splet idid « arved Brac . 
ets, useful for lamps or flowers. The whole encas 

a new patent case, with a magnificent carved He T 





Priced Catalogues sent to any address, 10 cents each, 


Piece, containing a correct T eper Part ist. Mathematical Instruments 153 pages 
. 209 as 2d. Optical Instruments 107 
Prices from $270 to $370. Other Or- “ 34. Stere “optic oo , 90 
gans from $75 upward, Acents Wantep. “ 4th. Physical App iratus. 6 “ 
One-fifth or one-fourth Cash, a balance in fiftes 7 W. 
twenty equal monthly installments 1 liberal , unt JAMES QUEEN & 0., 
- oF hesti St 
Sor all cash. Illustrated Catalogues maile Please 601 Broadway, New York ; 924 it 


state you saw this in Harrer’s Weekvy. 


WAREROOMS 481 BROADWAY, N. Y 
HORACE WATERS & SON. 


SHIRTS. 


NEW STYLES FIVE: OCTA VE 
DOUBLE-REED 


CABINET ORGANS 


Reduced Prices.' 
$110 and $125 Each, 


Other styles at $55 to 
$500 and upward. Or- 
gans tO RENT, With priv- 
llege of PrRoHase } 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 

CATALOGUES and Crr- 
OULARS free. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORG AN co., 

» Union Square, New York; 154 Tremont St., Bostor 
30 and 82 Adams St., Chicago. 


J, W. Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New York, 


Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six sup 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure » of Wameutta "Xx 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen 

o#™ Six fine Dre a Shirts of M asonville Mi 18 slin for $ | 


t# Six good Harris M2 K l S H E R M E N! ! 


To gentlemen residing outside of New York a 











fit will be guaranteed by sending the following n 
ureme nts in ink hes: Size of Collar worn; measur oO T Ww I N E s and sa E T T I N G, 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- MANUFAOT bY 
ger; ac eat, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
=" The Trade sup plied with Dress St tu Order ¢@™ Send for Price-List.} Baltimore Md, 








RIFLE. 


Send for Illustrated Price-list of Military 
and Sporting Breech-Loading Rifles, Shot 
Guns, Pistols, Rifle-Canes, Cartridges, &c. 

b. REMING TON | & Sons, Manufacturers, 
_Armo ry.llion, N. ¥ 281 & 283 | Broadway, New York 


KANSAS LANDS FOR SALE. 






Improved Farms in Shawnee County. Wild Lands 
in Greenwood, Butler, Lyon, Osage, Coffey, Chase, Ot- 
tawa, Clay, Cloud, Mitchell, Wabaunsee, Pottawatomic 
Woodson, Morris, Dickenson, Shawnee, and other 
Counties. City Property in Topeka; in lots and or 
terns to suit purchasers. Selected in 1868. Address 

JAS. A. KING, 

Cor. Sr. Crarn & Wasson Sris., CLEVELAND, On 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


ve © aay unted, to canvases New York and the 
le ing cities f * Sante > Domingo, Pest and Ex sent; 
“ ith 1 Glance 


at t Hayti By Samuel Hazard. Profuse- 
ly illustrated. The subscriber has other Books, of 4 
popular character, for agents. Call, or address 
VERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers r anklin Square, N. ¥ 


F SIGHT-RESTORING 


Ma > FRE ADOR 
Néw vrorn, 20x 840, Po 


‘MAGIC LANTERNS, 


Dissolvin ew Apparatus, Views for 
] hy 


} TEPHENS, 165 BROADWAY 





fous, &e . A profitable isiness for ar 
small capital. Tlustrated Priced Catalogue sent fret 
McALLISTER, Optican, 49 Nassau St., N. Y 


BUILDER 


Address A. J. B 








Insure in th 


ACCIDENTS, TRAVELERS 


and Bronze Work, V a 
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classes—one bites and the other steals: shun 
both ; devote yourself to cats. ; 

(he Abbé delivered his oration with a gravity 
of mien and tone which made it difficult to guess 

ther he spoke in sport or in earnest—in sim- 
ple playfulness or in latent sarcasm 

But on the brow and in the eve of the priest 
there was a general expression of quiet benevo 
lence, which made Alain incline to the belief 
that he was only speaking as a pleasant humor- 
ist; and the Marquis replied, gayly, 

** Monsieur l’'Abbé, admitting the superior 
virtue of cats, when taught by so intelligent a 
preceptor, still the business of human life is not 
transacted by cats; and since men must deal 
with men, permit me, as a preliminary caution, 
to inquire in which class I must rank yourself. 
Do you bite, or do you steal ?” 

this sally, which showed that the Marquis 
was already shaking off his provincial reserve, 
met with great success, 

Raoul and the Contessa laughed merrily ; 
Madame de Maury clapped her hands, and cried, 
** Bien!” 

[he Abbé replied, with unmoved gravity, 
‘* Both. I am a priest; it is my duty to bite 
the bad and steal from the good, as you will 
see, M. le Marquis, if you will glance at this 
paper.” 

Here he handed to Alain a memorial on be- 

ilf of an afflicted family who had been burned 
out of their home, and reduced from compara- 
ease want. ‘There was a list 
appended of some twenty subscribers, the last 
being the Contessa, fifty francs, and Madame 
de Maury, five 

** Allow me, Marquis,” said the Abbé, 
steal from you; bless you twofold, mon jils 
(taking the napoleon Alain extended to him)— 

first, for your charity ; secondly, for the effect 

f its example upon the heart of your consin, 
Kaoul de Vandemar, stand and deliver. Bah! 
what! only ten francs.” 

Raoul made a sign to the Abbé, unperceived 
by the as he answered, ‘‘ Abbé, I should 
excel your expectations of my career if I always 
continue worth half as much as my cousin.” 

Alain felt to the bottom of his heart the deli- 
cate tact ef his richer kinsman in giving less 
than himself, and the Abbé replied, ‘* Niggard, 
you are pardoned. Humility is a more difficult 
virtue to produce than charity, and in your case 
an instance of it is so rare that it merits encour- 
agement.” 


tive to absolute 


“to 
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rest, 


The ‘* tea equipage” was now served in what 
at Paris is called the English fashion ; 
tessa presided over it, the guests gathered round 
the table, and the evening passed away in the in- 
nocent gayety of a domestic circle. The talk, 
if not especially intellectual, was, at least, not 
fashionable—books were not discussed, neither 
were scandals; yet somehow or other it was 
cheery and animated, like that of a happy fami 
ly in a country house. Alain thought still the 
better of Raoul that, Parisian though he was, he 
could appreciate the charm of an evening so in- 
nocently spent. 

On taking leave, the Contessa gave Alain a 
general invitation to drop in whenever he was 
not better engaged. 

‘I except only the opera nights,” said she. 
** My husband has gone to Milan on his affairs, 
and during his absence I do not go to parties ; 
the opera I can not resist.’ 

Raoul set Alain down at his lodgings. ‘‘Au 
revoir; to-morrow at one o'clock expect Enguer- 
rand and myself.” 


the Con 


CHAPTER VII. 


Raour and Enguerrand called on Alain at the 
hour fixed. 

‘** In the first place,” said Raoul, ‘‘ I must beg 
you to accept my mother’s regrets that she can 
not receive you to-day. She and the Contessa 
belong to a society of ladies formed for visiting 
the poor, and this is their day ; 
you must dine with us en famille. Now to busi- 
ness. Allow me to light my cigar while you 
confide the whole state of affairs to Enguerrand: 
whatever he counsels [ am sure to approve.” 

Alain, as briefly as he could, stated his cir- 
cumstances, his mortgages, and the hopes which 
his avoué had encouraged him to place in the 
friendly disposition of M. Louvier. When he 
had concluded, Enguerrand mused for a few mo- 
ments before replying. At last he said, ‘* Will 
you trust me to call on Louvier on your behalf? 
[ shall but inquire if he is inclined to take on 
himself the other mortgages ; and if so, on what 
terms. Our relationship gives me the excuse 
for my interference; and, to say truth, I have 
had much familiar intercourse with the man. I 
too am a speculator, and have often profited by 
Louvier’s advice. You may ask what can be 
his object in serving me; he can gain nothing 
by it. To this I answer, the key to his good of- 
fices is in his character. Audacious though he 
be as a speculator, he is wonderfully prudent as 
a politician. ‘This belle France of ours is like a 
stage tumbler; one can never be sure whether 
it will stand on its head or its feet. Louvier 
very wisely wishes to feel himself safe, whatever 
party comes uppermost. He has no faith in the 
duration of the empire; and as, at all events, 
the empire will not confiscate his millions, he 
takes no trouble in conciliating Imperialists. 

}ut on the principle which induces certain sav- 
to worship the devil and neglect the bon 
Lieu, because the devil is spiteful and the bon 
Hieu is too beneficent to injure them, Louvier, 
at heart detesting as well as dreading a republic, 
lays himself out to secure friends with the Repub- 
licans of all classes, and pretends to espouse their 
cause. Next to them he is very conciliatory to 
the Orleanists. Lastly, though he thinks the 
Legitimists have no chance, he desires to keep 
well with the nobles of that party, because they 
exercise a considerable influence over that sphere 
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of opinion vhich belongs to fashion: for fas : 
is never powerless in Paris. Raoul and myself 
are no mean authorities in sa/ons and clubs ; and 
a good word from us is worth having. 

sesides, Louvier himself in his youth set 
up for a dandy ; and that deposed ruler of dan- 
dies, our unfortunate kinsman, Victor de Mau 
léon, shed some of his own radiance on the mon 
ey-lender's son. But when Victor's star was 
eclipsed, Louvier ceased to gleam. ‘The dan- 
dies cut him. In his heart he exults that the 
dandies now throng to his sotrées. Bref, the 
millionnaire is especially civil to me—the more 
so as I know intimately two or three eminent 
journalists; and Louvier takes pains to plant 
garrisons in the press. I trust I have explained 
the grounds on which I may be a better diplo 
matist to employ than your avoué; and with your 
leave I will go to Louvier at once.’ 

**Let him go,” said Raoul. ‘ Enguerrand 
never fails in any thing he undertakes, especial- 
ly,” he added, with a smile half sad, half tender, 

‘when one wishes to replenish one’s purse.” 

**T, too, gratefully grant such an embassador 
all powers to treat,” said Alain. ‘‘I am only 
ashamed to consign to him a post so much be 
neath his genius,” and “‘ his birth” he was about 
to add, but wisely checked himself. Enguer- 
rand said, shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘ You can’t 
do tne a greater kindness than by setting my 
wits at work. I fall a martyr to ennui when I 
am not in action,” he said, and was gone. 

‘‘It makes me very melancholy at times,” 
said Raoul, flinging away the end of his cigar, 
‘*to think that a man so clever and so energetic 
as Enguerrand should be as much excluded from 
the service of his country as if he were an Iro- 
quois Indian. He would have made a great 
diplomatist.” 

** Alas!” replied Alain, with a sigh, “I begin 
to doubt whether we Legitimists are justified in 
maintaining a useless loyalty to a sovereign who 
renders us morally exiles in the land of our 
birth.” 

‘*T have no doubt on the subject,” said Raoul. 
** We are not justified on the score of policy, but 
we have no option at present on the score of 
honor. We should gain so much for ourselves 
if we adopted the state livery and took the state 
wages that no man would esteem us as patriots ; 
we should only be despised as apostates. So 
long as Henry V. lives, and does not resign his 
claim, we can not be active citizens; we must 
be mournful lookers-on. But what matters it ? 
We nobles of the old race are becoming rapidly 
extinct. Under any form of government like- 
ly to be established in France we are equally 
doomed. ‘The French people, aiming at an im 
possible equality, will never again tolerate a race 
of gentilshommes. ‘They can not prevent, with- 
out destroying commerce and capital altogether, 
a quick succession of men of the day, who form 
nominal aristocracies much more opposed to 
equality than any hereditary class of nobles. 
But they refuse these fleeting substitutes of born 
patricians all permanent stake in the country, 
since whatever estate they buy must be subdi- 
vided at their death. My poor Alain, you are 
making it the one ambition of your life to pre 
serve to your posterity the home and lands of 
your forefathers. How is that possible, even 
supposing you could redeem the mortgages? 
You marry some day—you have children, and 
Rochebriant must then be sold to pay for their 
separate portions. How this condition of things, 
while rendering us so ineffective to perform the 
normal functions of a noblesse in public life, af- 
fects us in private life may be easily conceived. 

‘*Condemned to a career of pleasure and fri- 
volity, we can scarcely escape from the contagion 
of extravagant luxury which forms the vice of 
the time. With grand names to keep up, and 
small fortunes whereon to keep them, we readily 
incur embarrassment and debt. Then needi- 
ness conquers pride. We can not be great mer 
chants, but we can be small gamblers on the 
Sourse, or, thanks to the Crédit Mohilier, imi- 
tate a cabinet minister, and keep a shop under 
another name. Perhaps you have heard that 
Enguerrand and I keep a shop. Pray buy your 
gloves there. Strange fate for men whose an- 
cestors fought in the first Crusade— mais que 
voulez-vous ?” 

‘*T was told of the shop,” said Alain, ‘‘ but 
the moment I knew you I disbelieved the story.” 

**Quite true. Shall 1 confide to you why we 
resorted to that means of finding ourselves in 
pocket-money? My father gives us rooms in 
his hotel; the use of his table, which we do not 
much profit by; and an allowance, on which we 
could not live as young men of our class live at 
Paris. Enguérrand had his means of spending 
pocket-money, I mine; but it came to the same 
thing—the pockets were emptied. We incurred 
debts. ‘Two years ago my father straitened 
himself to pay them, saying, ‘The next time 
you come to me with debts, however small, you 
must pay them yourselves, or you must marry, 
and leave it to me to find you wives.’ This 
threat appalled us both. A month afterward 
Enguerrand made a lucky hit at the Bourse, and 
proposed to invest the proceeds inashop. I re- 
sisted as long as I could, but Enguerrand tri- 
umphed over me, as he always does. He found 
an excellent deputy in a bonne who had nursed 
us in childhood, and married a journeyman per- 
fumer who understands the business. It an- 
swers well; we are not in debt, and we have pre- 
served our freedom.” 

After these confessions Raoul went away, and 
Alain fell into a mournful reverie, from which 
he was roused by a loud ring at his bell. He 
opened the door, and beheld M. Louvier. The 
burly financier was much out of breath after 
making so steep an ascent. It was in gasps 
that he muttered, *‘ Bon jour; excuse me if I 
derange you.” ‘Then entering and seating him 
self on a chair, he took some minutes to recover 
speech, rolling his eyes staringly round the mea- 


| 
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luxurious room, and then ¢ 
their gaze upon its occupier. 

**Peste, my dear Marquis!” he said at last; 
“I hope the next time I visit you the ascent 
may be less arduous One would think 
were in training to ascend the Himalaya.” 

The haughty noble writhed under this jest, 
and the spirit inborn in his order spoke in his 
answer: 

**T am accustomed to dwell on heights, M. 
Louvier; the castle of Rochebriant is not on a 
level with the town.” 

An angry gleam shot from the eyes of the 
millionnaire, but there was no other sign of dis- 
pleasure in his answer : 

** Bien dit, mon cher 
your father! 


mecentrating 


you 


how you remind me of 
Now give me leave to speak on af- 


fairs. I have seen your cousin, Enguerrand de 
Vandemar. Homme de moynes, though joli gar- 
gon. He proposed that you should call on me. 


I said ‘no’ to the cher petit Enguerrand 
from me was due to you. 


a Visit 
To cut matters short, 
M. Gandrin has allowed me to look into your 
papers. I was disposed to serve you from the 
first; Iam still more disposed to serve you now. 
I undertake to pay off all your other mortgages, 
and become sole mortgagee, and on terms that I 
have jotted down on this paper, and which I 
hope will content you.” 

He placed a paper in Alain’s hand, and took 
out a box, from which he extracted a jujube, 
placed it in his mouth, folded his hands, and re- 
clined back in his chair, with his eyes half closed, 
as if exhausted alike by his ascent and his gen- 
erosity. 

In effect, the terms were unexpectedly liberal. 
The reduced interest on the mortgages would 
leave the Marquis an income of £1000 a year in- 
stead of £400. Louvier proposed to take on 
himself the legal cost of transfer, and to pay to 
the Marquis 25,000 frances on the completion of 
the deed as a bonus. ‘Lhe mortgage did not ex 
empt the building land, as Hébert desired. In 
all else it was singularly advantageous, and Alain 
could but feel a thrill of grateful delight at an 
offer by which his stinted income was raised to 
comparative affluence. 

** Well, Marquis,” said Louvier, ‘‘ what does 
the castle say to the town ?” 

‘*M. Louvier,” answered Alain, extending his 
hand with cordial eagerness, **‘ acc ept my sincere 
apologies for the indiscretion of my metaphor. 
Poverty is proverbially sensitive to jests on it. 
I owe it to you if I can not hereafter make that 
excuse for any words of mine that may displease 
you. ‘The terms you propose are most liberal, 
and I close with them at once.” 

** Bon,” said Louvier, shaking vehemently the 
hand offered to him; ‘‘I will take the paper to 
Gandrin, and instruct him accordingly. And 
now may I attach a condition to the agreement, 
which is not put down on paper? It may have 
surprised you perhaps that I should promise a 
gratuity of 25,000 francs on completion of the 
contract. It is a droll thing to do, and not in 
the ordinary way of business; therefore I must 
explain. Marquis, pardon the liberty I take, 
but you have inspired me with an interest in 
your future. With your birth, connections, and 
figure, you should push your way in the world 
far and fast. But you can’t do so in a province. 
You must find your opening at Paris. I wish 
you to spend a year in the capital, and live, not 
extravagantly, like a nouveau riche, but in a way 
not unsuited to your rank, and permitting you 
all the social advantages that belong to it. These 
25,000 frances, in addition to your improved in- 
come, will enable you to gratify my wish in this 
respect. Spend the money in Paris: you will 
want every sou of it in the course of the year. 
It will be money well spent. ‘Take my advice, 
cher Marquis. Au plaisir.’ : 

The financier bowed himself out. The young 
Marquis forgot all the mournful reflections with 
which had inspired him 
He gave a new touch to his toilet, and sallied 
forth with the air of a man on whose morning 
of life a sun heretofore clouded has burst forth 
and transformed the face of the landscape. 


Raoul’s conversation 


-—- _ 
CHAPTER VIII. 

Since the evening spent at the Savarins’ Gra- 
ham had seen no more of Isaura. He had avoid- 
ed all chance of seeing her ; in fact, the jealousy 
with which he had viewed her manner toward 
Rameau, and the angry amaze with which he 
had heard her proclaim her friendship for Ma- 
dame de Grantmesnil, served to strengthen the 
grave and secret reasons which made him desire 
to keep his heart yet free and his hand yet un- 
pledged. But, alas! the heart was enslaved al- 
ready. It was under the most fatal of all spells 
—first love conceived at first sight. He was 
wretched, and in his wretchedness his resolves 
became involuntarily weakened. He found him- 
self making excuses for the beloved. What 
cause had he, after all, for that jealousy of the 
young poet which had so offended him? And 
if, in her youth and inexperience, Isaura had 
made her dearest friend of a great writer by 
whose genius she might be dazzled, and of 
whose opinions she might scarcely be aware, 
was it a crime that necessitated her eternal ban- 
ishment from the reverence which belongs to all 
manly love? Certainly he found no satisfactory 
answers to such self-questionings. And then 
those grave reasonings known only to himself, 
and never to be confided to another—why he 
should yet reserve his hand unpledged—were 
not so imperative as to admit of no compromise. 
They might entail a sacrifice, and not a small 
one to a man of Graham's views and ambition. 
But what is love if it can think any sacrifice 
short of duty and honor too great to offer up un- 
known, uncomprehended, to the one beloved ? 
Still, while thus softened in his feelings toward 
Isaura, he became, perhaps in consequence of 
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" sof more and more restlessly im- 
patient to fulfill the object for which he haq 
come to Paris, the great step toward which y 


: as 
the discovery of the undiscoverable Louise Duya} 
| He had written more than once to M. Renard 
since the interview with that functionary eady 


recorded, demanding whether Renard had not 
made some progress in the research on which 
he was employed, and had received short unsat. 
isfactory replies preaching patience and implying 
hope. " oa 

The plain truth, however, was that M. Renard 
had taken no further pains in the matte He 
considered jt utter waste of time and thought + 
attempt a discovery to which the traces were 
faint and so obsolete. If the discovery was ef 
fected, it must be by one of those « hances which 
occur without labor or forethought of our own 
He trusted only to such a chance in continuing 
the charge he had undertaken. But during the 
last day or two Graham had become yet more 
impatient than before, and peremptorily request- 
ed another visit from this dilatory confidant. 

In that visit, finding himself pressed hard, aud 
though naturally willing, if possible, to retain a 
client unusually generous, yet being, on the 
whole, an honest member of his profession, and 
feeling it to be somewhat unfair to accept large 
remuneration for doing nothing, M. Renard said, 
frankly, ‘*‘ Monsieur, this affair is beyond me 
the keenest agent of our police could make noth- 
ing of it. Unless you can tell me more than you 
have done I am utterly withoutaclew. I resign, 
therefore, the task with which you honored me 
willing to resume it again if you can give me in. 
formation that could render me of use.” 

** What sort of information ?” 

‘* At least the names of some of the lady's 
relations who may yet be living.” : 

‘** But it strikes me that if | could get at that 
piece of knowledge, I should not require the 
services of the police. The relations would tell 
me what had become of Louise Duval quite as 
readily as they would tell a police agent.” 

**Quite true, monsieur, It would really 
picking your pockets if I did not at once retire 
from ycur service. Nay, monsieur, pardon me— 
no further payments; I have already accepted 
too much. Your most obedient servant.” 

Graham, left alone, fell into a very gloomy 
reverie. He could not but : 


2 


be sensible of the 


| difficulties in the way of the object which ] 
brought him to Paris, with somewhat sanguine 
| expectations of success, founded on a belief in 


the omniscience of the Parisian police, which is 
only to be justified when they have to deal wi 
| & murderess or a political incendiary. But t 
| name of Louise Duval is about as common in 
| France as that of Mary Smith in England; and 
the English reader may judge what would be the 
likely result of inquiring through the ablest of 
our detectives after some Mary Smith, of whom 
you could give little more information than that 
she was the daughter of a drawing-master, who 
had died twenty years ago, that it was about fif- 
teen years since any thing had been heard of her, 
and that you could not Say if, through marriage 
or for other reasons, she had changed her name 
or not, and you had reasons for declining re- 
course to public advertisements. In the course 
of inquiry so instituted the probability would 
be that you might hear of a great many Mary 
Smiths, in the pursuit of whom your employ 
would lose all sight and scent of the one Mars 
Smith for whom the chase was instituted. 
In the midst of Graham’s despairing reflections 
his /aquais announced M. Frederic Lemerciet 
“Cher Grarm-Varn. <A thousand pardons if 
| I disturb you at this late hour of the evening; 
| but you remember the request you made me 
when you first arrived in Paris this season ? 
**Of course I do—in case you should ever 











chance in your wide round of ac quaintances to 
fall in with a Madame or Mademoiselle Duval, 
of about the age of forty, or a year or so less, 
to let me know: and you did fall in with two 
ladies of that name, but they were not the right 
one—not the person whom my friend begged me 
to discover—both much too young.” 
| If you will come with 
me to le bal champetre in the ¢ hamps Elysées 
to-night, I can show you a third Madame Duval: 
her Christian name is Louise, too, of the age 
you pention—though she does her best to look 
younger, and is still very handsome. You said 
your Duval was handsome. It was only last 
evening that I met this lady at a soirée given by 
Mademoiselle Julie Caumartin, coryphée distin- 
guée, in love with young Rameau.’ 
‘*In love with young Rameau? | 
glad to hear it. He returns the love?” 
“I suppose so. He seems very proud of it. 
But @ propos of Madame Duval, she has been 
long absent from Paris—just returned- 1 
looking out for conquests. She says she has a 
great penchant for the English; promises me to 
be at this ball. Come.’ 
‘* Hearty thanks, my dear Lemercier. 
your service.” 


“Kh bien, mon cher. 





am very 


I am at 
—— — 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tue bal champétre was gay and brilliant, as 
such festal scenes are at Paris. A lovely mght 
in the midst of May—lamps below and stars 
above: the society mixed, of course. Evidently, 
when Graham had singled out Frederic Lemet 
cier from all his acquaintances at Paris to con 
join with the official aid of M. Renard in search 
of the mysterious lady, he had conjectured the 
probability that she might be found in the Bo 
hemian World so familiar to Frederic—if not as 
an inhabitant, at least as an explorer. Bohemia 
was largely represented at the bal champetre, 
but not without a fair sprinkling of what we call 
the ‘‘ respectable classes,” especially English and 
Americans, who brought their wives there to take 
care of them. Frenchmen, not needing such 
| care, prudently left their wives at home. Among 
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the Frenchmen of station were the Comte de 
passy and the Vicomte de Brézé. 

Qn first entering the gardens Graham's eye 
was attracted and dazzled by a brilliant form. 
It was standing under a festoon of flowers ex- 
tended from tree to tree, and # gas jet opposite 
shone full upon the face—the tace of a girl in all 
the freshness of youth. If the freshness owed 
any thing to art, the art was so well disguised 
that it seemed nature. ‘The beauty of the coun- 
tenance was Hebe-like, joyous, and radiant, and 
yet one could not look at the girl without a senti- 
meut of deep mgurnfulness. She was surrounded 
by a group of young men, and the ring of her 
laugh jarred upon Graham's ear. He pressed 
Frederic’s arm, and directing his attention to the 
girl, asked who she was, 

“Who? Don'tyouknow? Thatis Julie Cau- 
martin. A little while ago her equipage was the 
most admired in the Bois, and great ladies conde- 
scended to copy her dress or her coiffure. But 
she has lost her splendor, and dismissed the rich 
admirer who supplied the fuel for its blaze, since 
she fell in love with Gustave Rameau. Doubt- 
less she is expecting him to-night. You ought 
to know her: shall I present you?’ 

“No,” answered Graham, with a compassion- 
ate expression in his manly face. ‘‘So young; 
seemingly so gay. How I pity her!” 

“What! for throwing herself away on Rameau? 
True. There is a great deal of good in her girl's 
nature, if she had been properly trained. Rameau 
wrote a pretty poem on her, which turned her 
head and won her heart, in which she is styled 
the ‘Ondine of Paris’s—a nymph-like type of 
Paris itself.” 

‘Vanishing type, like her namesake; born 
of the spray, and vanishing soon into the deep,” 
said Graham. ‘‘ Pray go and look for the Du- 
yal: you will find me seated yonder.” 

Graham passed into a retired alley, and threw 
himself on a solitary bench, while Lemercier 
went in search of Madame Duval. In a few 
minutes the Frenchman reappeared. By his 
side was a lady, well dressed, and as she passed 
under the lamps Graham perceived that, though 
of a certain age, she was undeniably handsome. 
His heart beat more quickly. Surely this was 
the Louise Duval he sought. 

He rose from his seat, and was presented in 
due form to the lady, with whom Frederic then 
discreetly left him. 

** Monsieur Lemercier tells me that you think 
that we were once acquainted with each other.” 

**Nay, madame; I should not fail to recog- 
nize you were that the case. A friend of mine 
had the honor of knowing a lady of your name ; 
and should I be fortunate enough to meet that 
lady, 1 am charged with a commission that may 
not be unwelcome to her. M. Lemercier tells 
me your nom de baptéme is Louise.” 

** Louise Corinne, monsieur.” 

** And I presume that Duval is the name you 
take from your parents.” 

‘““"No; my father’s name was Bernard. I 
married, when I was a mere child, M. Duval, in 
the wine trade at Bordeaux.” 

“Ah, indeed!” said Graham, much disap- 
pointed, but looking at her with a keen, search- 
ing eye, which she met with a decided frankness. 
Evidently, in his judgment, she was speaking 
the truth. 

‘You know English, I think, madame,” he 
resumed, addressing her in that language. 

** A leetle-—speak un peu.” 

“Only a little ?”’ 

Madame Duval looked puzzled, and replied in 
French, with a laugh, ‘‘ Is it that you were told 
that | spoke English by your countryman, Mi- 
lord Sare Boulby ? Petit scélérat, I hope he is 
well. He sends you a commission for me—so he 
ought: he behaved to me like a monster.” 

“ Alas! I know nothing of my lord Sir Boul- 
by. Were you never in England yourself?” 

“* Never”—with a coquettish side glance—‘‘I 
should like so much to go. I have a foible for 
the English in spite of that vilain petit Boulby. 
Who is it gave you the commission for me? 
Ha! I guess—le Capitaine Nelton.” 

‘“No. What year, madame, if not imperti- 
nent, were you at Aix-la-Chapelle ?” 

““You mean Baden? I was there seven years 
ago, when I met le Capitaine Nelton—be/ homme 
aux cheveux rouges.” 

** But you have been at Aix ?” 

** Never.” 

“T have, then, been mistaken, madame, and 
have only to offer my most humble apologies.” 

** Buz perhaps you will favor me with a visit, 
and we may on further conversation find that 
you are not mistaken. I can't stay now, for I 
am engaged to dance with the Belgian, of whom, 
no doubt, M. Lemercier has told you.” 

**No, madame, he has not.” 

_ “Well, then, he will tell you. The Belgian 
is very jealous. But I am always at home be- 
between three and four. ‘This is my card.” 

Graham eagerly took the card, and exclaim- 
ed, ‘Is this your own handwriting, madame ?” 

** Yes, indeed.” 

** Tres belle écriture,” said Graham, and re- 
ceded with a ceremonious bow. ‘‘ Any thing so 
unlike her handwriting. Another disappoint- 
ment, muttered the Englishman, as the lady 
went back to the ball. r 

A few minutes later Graham joined Lemercier, 
who was talking with De Passy and De Brézé. 

“Well,” said Lemercier, when his eye rested 
on Graham, ‘‘I hit the right nail on the head 
this time, eh ?” 

Graham shook his head. : 

x W hat! Is she not the right Louise Duval ?” 

Certainly not.” 

“The Count de Passy overheard the name, 
and turned. ‘‘ Louise Duval,” he said; ** does 
Monsieur Vane know a Louise Duval ?” 

‘No; but a friend asked me to inquire after 
a lady of that name whom he had met many 
years ago at Paris.” 
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The Count mused a moment, and said, ** Is it 
possible that your friend knew the family De 
Mauléon ?” 

**T really can’t say. What then?” 

** The old Vicomte de Mauléon was one of my 
most intimate associates. In fact, our houses 
are connected. And he was extremely grieved, 
poor man, when his daughter Louise married her 
drawing-master, Auguste Duval.’ 

** Her drawing-master, Auguste Duval? Pray 
sayon. I think the Louise Duval my friend knew 
must have been her daughter. She was the only 
child of a drawing-master or artist named Au- 
guste Duval, and probably enough her Christian 
name would have been derived from her mother. 
A Mademoiselle de Mauléon, then, married M. 
Auguste Duval ?” 

** Yes; the old Vicomte had espoused en pre- 
miéres noces Mademoiselle Camille de Chavigny, 
a lady of birth equal to his own—had by her one 
daughter, Louise. I recollect her well—a plain 
girl, with a high nose and a sour expression. 
She was just of age when the first Vicomtess 
died, and by the marriage settlement she suc- 
ceeded at once to her mother’s fortune, which 
was not large. The Vicomte was, however, so 
poor that the loss of that income was no trifle to 
him. ‘Though past fifty, he was still very hand- 
some. Men of that generation did not age soon, 
monsieur,” said the Count, expanding his fine 
chest and laughing exultingly. 

‘*Ile married, en secondes noces, a lady of 
still higher birth than the first, and with a much 
better dot. Louise was indignant at this, hated 
her step-mother, and when a son was born by the 
second marriage she left the paternal roof, went 
to reside with an old female relative near the 
Luxembourg, and there married this drawing- 
master. Her father and the family did all they 
could to prevent it; but in these democratic 
days a woman who has attained her majority 
can, if she persist in her determination, marry 
to please herself, and disgrace her ancestors. 
After that mésalliance her father never would 
see her again. I tried in vain to soften him. 
All his parental affections settled on his hand- 
some Victor. Ah! you are too young to have 
known Victor de Mauléon during his short reign 
at Paris—as roi des viveurs.”’ 

‘* Yes, he was before my time; but I have heard 
of him as a young man of great fashion—said to 
be very clever, a duelist, and a sort of Don Juan.” 

“* Exactly.” 

“ And then I remember vaguely to have heard 
that he committed, or was said to have commit- 
ted, some villainous action connected with a great 
lady's jewels, and to have left Paris in conse- 
quence,” 

** Ah, yes, a sad scrape. At that time there 
was a political crisis; we were under a republic ; 
any thing against a noble was believed. But I 
am sure Victor de Mauléon was not the man to 
commit a larceny. However, it is quite true 
that he left Paris, and I don’t know what has 
become of him since.” Here he touched De 
Brézé, who, though still near, had not been list- 
ening to this conversation, but interchanging 
jest and langhter with Lemercier on the motley 
scene of the dance. 

** De Brézé, have you ever heard what became 
of poor dear Victor de Mauléon? Youknew him.” 

‘*Knew him? I should think so. Who could 
be in the great world and not know /e beau Vic- 
tor? No; after he vanished I never heard more 
of him—doubtless long since dead. A good- 
hearted fellow in spite of all his sins.” 

** My dear M. de Brézé, did you know his half- 
sister 7” asked Graham—‘‘a Madame Duval?” 

‘No; I never heard he had a half-sister. 
Halt there: I recollect that I met Victor once 
in the garden at Versailles, walking arm in arm 
with the most beautiful girl I ever saw; and 
when I complimented him afterward at the 
Jockey Club on his new conquest, he replied, 
very gravely, that the young lady was his niece. 
‘Niece!’ said I; ‘why, there can’t be more 
than five or six years between you.’ ‘ About 
that, I suppose,’ said he; ‘my half-sister, her 
mother, was more than twenty years older than 
I at the time of my birth.’ 1 doubted the truth 
of his story at the time; but since you say he 
really had a sister, my doubt wronged him.” 

‘* Have you never seen this same young lady 
since ?” 

‘* Never.” 

‘** How many years ago w:.3 this ?” 

**Let me see—about twenty or twenty-one 
years ago. low time flies!” 

Graham still continued to question, but could 
learn no further particulars. He turned to quit 
the gardens just as the band was striking up for 
a fresh dance, a wild German waltz air, and 
mingled with that German music bis ear caught 
the sprightly sounds of the French laugh, one 
laugh distinguished from the rest by a more gen- 
uine ring of light-hearted joy—the laugh that 
he had heard on entering the gardens, and the 
sound of which had then saddened him. Look- 
ing toward the quarter from which it came, he 
again saw the ‘‘ Ondine of Paris.” She was not 
now the centre of a group. She had just found 
Gustave Rameau; and was clinging to his arm 
with a look of happiness in her face, frank and 
innocent as achild’s. And so they passed amidst 
the dancers down a solitary lamp-lit alley, till 
lost to the Englishman's lingering gaze. 


CHAPTER X. 

‘THe next morning Graham sent again for M. 
Renard. 

** Well,” he cried, when that dignitary ap- 
peared and took a seat beside him; ‘ chance 
has favored me.” 

**I always counted on chance, monsieur. 
Chance has more wit in its little finger than the 
Paris police in its whole body.” 

*“*T have ascertained the relations, on the 
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mother's side, of Louise Duval, and the only | 
question is how to get at them.” 

Here Graham related what he had heard, and 
ended by saying, **'This Victor de Mauléon is 
therefore my Louise Duval’s uncle. He was, no 
doubt, taking charge of her in the year that the 
persons interested in her discovery lost sight of 
her in Paris; and surely he must know what 
became of her afterward.” 

“Very probably ; and chance may befriend 
us yet in the discovery of Victor de Mauléon. 
You seem not to know the particulars of that 
story about the jewels which brought him into 
some connection with the police, and resulted in 
his disappearance from Paris.” 

**No; tell me the particulars,” 

** Victor de Mauléon was heir to some 60,000 
or 70,000 francs a year, chiefly on the mother’s 
side; for his father, though the representative 
of one of the most ancient houses in France, was 
very poor, having little of his own except the 
emoluments of an appointment in the court of 
Louis Philippe. 

** But beforg, by the death of his parents, Vic 
tor came into that inheritance, he very largely | 
forestalled it. His tastes were magnificent. He 
took to ‘ sport —kept a famous stud, was a great 
favorite with the English, and spoke their lan- 
guage fluently. Indeed, he was considered very 
accomplished, and of considerable intellectual 
powers. It was generally said that some day or 
other, when he had sown his wild oats, he would, 
if he took to politics, be an eminent man. Al 
together he was a very strong creature. That 
was a very strong age under Louis Philippe 
The viveurs of Paris were fine types for the he 
roes of Dumas and Sue—full of animal life and 
spirits. Victor de Mauléon was a romance of 
Dumas—incarnated.’ 

**M. Renard, forgive me that I did not before 
do justice to your taste in polite literature.” 

** Monsieur, a man in my profession does not 
attain even to my humble eminence if he be wot 
something else than a professional. He must 
study mankind wherever they are described— 
even in les romans. ‘To return to Victor de 
Mauléon. Though he was a ‘sportman, a 
gambler, a Don Juan, a duelist, nothing was 
ever said against his honor, On the contrary, 
on matters of honor he was a received oracle ; 
and even though he had fought several duels 
(that was the age of duels), and was reported 
without a superior, almost without an equal, in 
either weapon—the sword or the pistol—he is 
said never to have wantonly provoked an en- 
counter, and to have so used his skill that he 
contrived never to slay, nor even gravely to 
wound, an antagonist. 

‘*T remember one instance of his generosity 
in this respect, for it was much talked of at the 
time. One of your countrymen, who had never 
handled a fencing-foil nor fired a pistol, took of- 
fense at something M. de Mauléon had said in 
disparagement of the Duke of Wellington, and 
called him out. Victor de Mauléon accepted 
the challenge, discharged his pistol, not in the 
air—that might have been an atfront—but so as 
to be wide of the mark, walked up to the lines to 
be shot at, and when missed, said, ‘ Excuse the 
susceptibility of a Frenchman, loath to believe 
that his countrymen can be beaten save by acci- 
dent, and accept every apology one gentleman 
can make to another for having forgotten the re 
spect due to one of the most renowned of your 
national heroes.’ The Englishman's name was 
Vane. Could it have been your father ?” 

“* Very probably ; just like my father to call 
out any man who insulted the honor of his coun- 
try, as represented by its men, I hope the two 





combatants became friends ? 

‘*That I never heard; the duel was over— 
there my story ends,” 

** Pray go on.” 

“One day—it was in the midst of political 
events which would have silenced most subjects 
of private gossip—the beau monde was startled by 
the news that the Vicomte (he was then, by his 
father's death, Vicomte) de Mauléon had been 
given into the custody of the police on the charge 
of stealing the jewels of the Duchesse de - 
(the wife of a distinguished foreigner). It seems 
that some days before this event the Duc, wish- 
ing to make madame, his spouse, an agreeable 
surprise, had resolved to have a diamond neck 
lace belonging to her, and which was of setting 
so old-fashioned that she had not lately worn it, 
reset for her birthday. He therefore secretly 
possessed himself of the key to an iron safe in a 
cabinet adjoining her dressing-room (in which 
safe her more valuable jewels were kept), and 
took from it the necklace. Imagine his dismay 
when the jeweler in the Rue Vivienne to whom 
he carried it, recognized the pretended diamonds 
as imitation paste which he himself had some 
days previously inserted into an empty setting 
brought to him by a monsieur with whose name 
he was unacquainted. ‘The Duchesse was at 
that time in delicate health; and as the Duc’s 
suspicions naturally fell on the servants, especial 
ly on the femme de chambre, who was in great 
favor with his wife, he did not like to alarm 
madame, nor through her to put the servants on 
their guard. He resolved, therefore, to place 
the matter in the hands of the famous -, who 
was then the pride and ornament of the Parisian 
police. And the very night afterward the Vi- 
comte de Mauléon was caught and apprehended 
in the cabinet where the jewels were kept, and 
to which he had got access by a false key, or at 
least a duplicate key, found in his possession. I 
should observe that M. de Mauléon occupied the 
entresol in the same hotel in which the upper 
rooms were devoted to the Duc and Duchesse 
and their suit. As soon as this charge against 
the Vicomte was made known (and it was known 
the next morning) the extent of his debts and 
the utterness of his ruin (before scarcely con 
jectured, or wholly unheeded) became public 
through the medium of the journals, and fur- 
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nished an obvious motive for the crime of which 
he was accused. We Parisians, monsieur, are 
subject to the most startling reactions of feeling. 
The men we adore one day we execrate the next. 
The Vicomte passed at once from the popular 
admiration one bestows on a hero to the popu. 
lar contempt with which one regards a petty 
larcener. Soc iety wondered how it had ever 
condescended to receive into its bosom the gam 
bler, the duelist, the Don Juan. However, one 
compensation in the way of amusement he miglit 
still afford to society for the grave injuries he 
had done it. Society would attend his trial, wit- 
ness his demeanor at the bar, and watch the ex- 
pression of his face when he was sentenced to 
the galleys. But, monsieur, this wretch com 
pleted the measure of his iniquities. He was 
not tried at all. The Duc and Duchesse quitted 
Paris for Spain, and the Due instructed his law- 
yer to withdraw his charge, stating his convic- 
tion of the Vicomte’s complete innocence of any 
other offense than that which he himself had 
confessed.” 

“* What did the Vicomte confess ? you omitted 
to state that.” . 

“The Vicomte, when apprehended, confessed 
that, smitten by an insane passion for the Du- 
chesse, which she had, on his presuming to de- 
clare it, met with indignant scorn, he had taken 
advantage of his lodgment in the same house to 
admit himself into the cabinet adjoining her 
dressing-room by means of a key which he had 
procured made from an impression of the key- 
hole taken in wax. 

‘No evidence in support of any other charge 
against the Vicomte was forth-coming—nothing, 
in short, beyond the infraction du domicile caused 
by the madness of youthful love, and for which 
there was no prosecution. The law, therefore, 
could have little to say against him, But society 
was more rigid, and, exceedingly angry to find 
that a man who had been so conspicuous for lux 
ury should prove to be a pauper, insisted on be- 
lieving that M. de Mauléon was guilty of the 
meaner, though not perhaps, in the eyes of hus 
bands and fathers, the more heinous of the two 
offenses. 1 presume that the Vicomte felt that 
he had got into a dilemma from which no pistol 
shot or sword-thrust could free him, for he left 
Paris abruptly, and has not since reappeared, 
The sale of his stud and effects sufficed, I believe, 
to pay his debts, for I will do him the justice to 
say that they were paid.’ 

** But though the Vicomte de Mauléon has 
disappeared, he must have left relations at Paris, 
who would perhaps know what has become of 
him and of his niece.” 

**I doubt it. Le had no very near relations. 
The nearest was an old cé/ibataire of the same 
name, from whom he had some expectations, 
but who died shortly after this esclandre, and 
did not name the Vicomte in his will, M. Vie 
tor had numerous connections among the highest 
families—the Rochebriants, Chavignys, Vande- 
mars, Beauvilliers. Rut they are not likely to 
have retained any connection with a ruined vaw 
rien, and still less with a niece of his who was 
the child of a drawing-master, But now you 
have given me a clew, | will try to follow it up. 
We must find the Vicomte, and I am not with 
out hope of doing so. Pardon me if I decline to 
say more at present. I would not raise false ex 
pectations, But in a week or two I will have 
the honor to call again upon monsieur.” 

** Wait one instant. You have really a hope 
of discovering M. de Mauléon ?” 

‘Yes. I can not say more at present.” 

M. Renard departed. 

Still that hope, however faint it might prove, 
served to reanimate Graham ; and with that hope 
his heart, as if a load had been lifted from its 
mainspring, returned instinctively to the thought 
of Isaura, Whatever seemed to promise an early 
discharge of the commission connected with the 
discovery of Louise Duval seemed to bring Isaura 
nearer to him, or at least to excuse his vearning 
desire to see more of her—to understand her bet 
ter. Faded into thin air was the vague jealousy 
of Gustave Rameau which he had so unreason- 
ably conceived ; he felt as if it were impossible 
that the man whom the “Ondine of Paris” 
claimed as her lover could dare to woo or hope 
to win an Isaura, He even forgot the friendship 
with the eloquent denouncer of the marriage 
bond, which a little while ago had seemed to 
him an unpardonable offense; he remembered 
only the lovely face, so innocent, yet so intelli- 
gent; only the sweet voice which had for the 
first time breathed music into his own soul; only 
the gentle hand whose touch had for the first 
time sent through his veins the thrill which dis 
tinguishes from all Ler sex the woman whom we 
love. He went forth elated and joyous, and took 
his way to Isaura’s villa. As he we it, the leaves 
on the trees under which he passed seemed stirred 
by the soft May breeze in sympathy with his own 
delight. Perhaps it was rather the reverse: his 
own silent delight sympathized with all delight 
in awakening nature. ‘The lover seeking recon- 
ciliation with the loved one from whom some 
trifle has unreasonably estranged him, in a cloud- 
less day of May—if he be not happy enough to 
feel a brotherhood in all things happy—a leaf in 
bloom, a bird in song—then, indeed, he may call 
himself lover, but he does not know what is love. 


eee 


BOOK FOURTH. 


CHAPTER L 
FROM ISAURA CICOGNA TO MADAME DE GRANT- 
MESNIL. 


‘*Tr is many days since I wrote to you, and but 
for your delightful note just received, reproach- 
ing me for silence, I should still be under the 
spell of that awe which certain words of M. Sa- 
varin were well fitted to produce. Chancing to 
ask him if he had written to you lately, he said, 
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ynger-nails. So, had Isaura’s merits been t e- 
fold what they were, and she had been the wealthy 
heiress of a retail grocer, this fair Republican 
would have opposed (nore strongly than many 


Engl Scotch duke, 


uchess, OF t least a 


I j 
mild do, the wish of a s¢ the thought of an 
ince between Graham Vane and the groce! 
daughter! But Isaura was a Cicogna—an off- 
ing of a very ancient and very noble house 


Disparities of fortune, or meré 
Mrs 


worldly positio 


Morely supremely despised re ( 
the great parities of alliance—parities in years 
and good looks and mental culture So, in 

ort, she, in the invitation given to them, had 


pinned uniun between Isaura and Gra- 


hi 


lor 
im. 

l'o this plan she had an antagonist, whom she 
did not even uess, Madame Savarin. That 
lady, as tached to Isaura as Mrs. 
Morley still more desirous seeing 


In 
was 
ot 


much at 
herself, and 


a girl, brilliant and parentless, transferred from 
the companionship of Signora Venosta to the 
protection of a husband, entertained no belief in 
the serious attentions of Graham Van Perhaps 
she exaggerated his worldly advantages perh ips 
he undervalued the warmth of his affections 
but it was not within the range of her experience, 
confined much to Parisian life, nor in harmony 
with her notions of the frigidity and morgue ot 
t English national character, that a rich and 
high-born young man, to whom a great career in 


life 
a matrimonial alliance with a foreign orphai 
} tle birth, had no useful « 


no correspondent dot, and had been 


practical public was predicted, should form 
irl 
who, if of gen onnections 


would bring 





reared and intended for the profession of the 
Stage She much more feared that the result of 
any attentions on the part of s i man ud 
be rather calculated to compromise h 

name, or at least to mislead her ex; ition 
than to secure her tl helter of a lded home 
Moreover, s! t ( ied pl I t ( own 
I Isaura’s future ladame Savarin had con- 
ceived for Gustave Rameau a fi lly regard, 
strong than that which Mrs, Morley ¢ rtamn 
ed for Graham Vane, for it was more motherly 
Gusta had been familiarized to her sight and 
he t izhts sin he had first been launched 
into t literary world under her husband's au 
pice he had mfided to her his mortification 
in his tilures, his joy in hil CCE es His 
beautiful co itenance, hi dencate health, his 
ery infirmities and def had d him 
to her womanly heart Isaura was the ife of 


Madame Sa 





rs Who, | 





















is made for Ramea Her fortune, 
he le the wealth of the Englis! I 
a competence to Rameau; then that competen 
m tit \ lL into vast rict I I ura succeeded 
on the stage She found with extreme dis} lea 
ure that Isaura’s mind had become estranged 
from the profession | | been s 
t d, and divined ta detere to tl En 
lishman’s ulices had somethi » do witl 
that estrangemet It was not to be ex; ed 
that a Fret iwom fe to a spri ivy man of 
letters, who had intimate friend nd alli in 
every department of th irtistic world, sl ld 
cherish vj yudi vhatever against the x 
cise of an art in which succe wh d riche 
ind renown. But sl y preju ed, as most 
rrenchwomen are, agaist allowing to unmarried 
irls the same freedom and independen of a 
tion that are the rights of women—French wom 
en—when married And she yuuld have disap 
roved the entrance of Isa on her professi | 
career until she could enter it l fe —the 
Wite of an tist—the wife of Gustave Rameau 
Unaware of t ivalry between these friendly 
diplomatists and emers, Graham and Isaura 
led hourly more and more down the current, 
hica as yet ran smooth, No word ry whi 
love is spoken re exchanged between them: 
in fact, thou constantly togethe they vere 
ery rarely, and then but for moment lone 
ich oth Mrs. Morley artfully emed 
more than once to gi them ich opportunities 
for that mutual explanation of heart which e 
iw, had not yet taken place; with art more 


practiced and more watchful, Madame Savarin 
contrived to batile her 
indeed, 


make opportunities for themselves. 


hostess’s intention But, 
Isaura ought to 


Ile, as we 


vholly justified in 


neither Graham noi 


know, did not deem himself 

uttering the werds of love by which a man of 
honor binds himself for life; and she! what 
girl, pure-hearted and loving truly, does not 


hrink from seeking the opportunities which it 
is for the man to court? Yet Is 
to tell her that she 
even a pressure of the hand, a glance e of the eye; 


aura needed no 


words was loved no, nor 
she felt it instinctively, mysteriously, by the glow 
of her own being in the pre her 


She knew that she herself could not so love un 


zence of lover. 
less she were beloved. 

Here W 
than man’s 


truthfuler 
said, did not 


yman’s wit is keener and 


Graham, as I have 


it that he had r¢ 


feel confide: “i the heart ol 
Isaura: he was conscious that he had engaged 
her interests, that he had attracted her fancy 

but often, when charmed by the joyous play of 
her imagination, he would h to himself, l'o 
natures so gifted what su mortal can be the 
all in al 


They spent the summer mornings in excursions 
round be 
and sailed on the calm lake at moonlight, 


the hood, dined early, 


Their 


utiful neighbo 


talk was such as might be expected from lovers 
of books in summer holidays Savarin was a 
critic by protession; Graham Vane, if not that 


at least owed snch literary reputation as he had 


’ ned to essays in which the rare critical 
faculty was conspicuously developed. 

It was pleasant to hear the clash of these two 
minds encountering each othe they differed 
perhaps less in inions than in the mode by 


o] 


re discussed 


hich opinion Englishman's 
1 the Frencl 


and his s« holarship more accurate; but 





range of reading was wider th 





HARPER'S 


hman had a com 





the rrem uct neatness of ¢ 





pression, a light and nimble grace, whether in 


the advancing or the retreat of his argument, 
which covered deficiencies, and often made them 
appear like merits. Graham was compelled, in- 


deed, to elinquish many of the forces of superior 
knowled 
lively antagonists, he could have brought into the 
field, tor the ot 
have turned them aside as pedantry or 


‘or graver eloquence which, with less 


Witty sarcasm Savarin would 


declama- 
ither dry not 
happiness at his heart brought 


which had been his early 


But though Graham was ni 
diffuse, and the 
out the gay 


tion, 


y of humo1 





characteristic, and yet rendered his familiar in 
still there 


humor and Savarin's 


was this 
wit, 
that in the first there was always something eat 
And 
to 
bring out a latent beauty, even in writers com- 
flected. Si 


paratively neg 
dragging forth a blemish never before discovered 


tercourse genial and playful 


distinction between his 


nest, in the last always something mocking 


In criticism Graham seemed evel anxious 





Savarin Was acutest when 
in writers universally read. 

Graham did not perhaps 
th which 


notice 


liste 





ifttention Isaura 
kirmishes \ 


There wi 





these intellectual 





tering Parisian, iis distinction she 


made between him 


por 


and Savarin: when the last 


she often chimed in with some happy sen 





tim t of her own but she never it pt 1 
Graham—never intimated a dissent from his the 
ywries of art, or the deductions he drew from 
them; and she would remain silent and thought 
ful for some minutes when his voice ceased 
There was passing from hi mind into hers an 
unbition which she imagined, poor girl, that he 
vould be pleased to think he had inspired, and 
which might become a new bond of sympathy 
between them But as t the ambition was 
vague and timid—an idea or a dream to be ful 
filed in some imdehnite future 

Phe last night of this short-lived holiday-time 


‘ving out on the lake to a late: 


] 


> party, after st 


hour than usual, stood lingering still on the lawn 
of the villa; and their host, who was rather ad- 
dicted to superficial studies of the positive sci 
ene including, cf course, the most popular of 
all, a omy, kept his guests politely listening 
to spe tive conjecture on the probable size of 
the i bitants of Sirlus—that very distant and 
vel uitic inhabitant of heaven who has led 
phi yphers into mortifying reflections upon the 


itter insignificance of our own poor little planet, 
apable of producing nothing greater than Sh 
pear Newtons, Aristotles 

manikins, no doubt, beside intellects proportioned 
to the h they flourish 


iKs 
uid and Cyesars 
size of the world in wi 


t chan ed, Isaui 


WEEKLY. 


ceo iy sometimes tu her habitual trame 


of temper in 
a household trou- 


of mind, sometimes to the mood 
which she may chance to be 
ble, a pecuniary trouble. 
Savarin was by 
His mode of living, though elegant and hospi 
table, was modest compared to that of many 
French authors inferior ‘ 


no means an extravagant man, 


to himself in the fame 
which at Paris brings a very good return in 
francs. But his station itself as the head of a 


ssitated 


too conge nial to his ¢ 


powerful literary clique me many ex- 


penses which were xtreme 


good-nature to be regulated by strict prudence. 
| 





His hand s always open to distressed writers 
and struggling artists, and his sole income was 
derived from his pen and a journal in whi he 


sole 


ate not prospered, 


was chiel editor rmeriy proprietor. 
He 
share in the 
He had been compelled also to 
debt, ob- 
who lent out his 


baintaining an 


and f 
But that journal had of | 
had sold or pledged a considerable 
proprietorship. 
borrow a sum large for him, and the 
tained from a retired bourgeois 

said, ** of 


moneys 
and interest in life 


o by way,” he 


excitement , would ina few 
days become due The letter was not from that 
creditor, but it was from his publisher, containing 


a very disagreeable statement of accounts, pressing 
and declining an offer of S 


for a new book (not yet 


*ttlement, varin's 
begun except upon terms 
to 
Altogether, the situation was unpleasant 





vaiued himsell too highly 


he author ac- 
ee pt. 
There were many times in which Madame Savarin 
presumed to scold her distinguished h 
his want of prudence and thrift 
the 
It could clearly be of no use nov 


usband fon 
But those 


} 


times when scolding could be 


were 
of no 
Now 
to 
reassure him as to his own undiminished powers 


never 
use 


was the moment to cheer and en ourage him, 


and popularity, for he talked dejectedly of him- 
self as obsol and passing out of fashion; to 
convince him also of the impossibility that the 
ungrateful publisher whom Savarin’s more brill- 
iant successes had enriched could encounter the 
odium of hostile proceeding and to remind 
him of all the authors, all the artists, whom he, 
in their earlier difficulties, had so liberally as- 


sisted, and from whom a sum sufficing to pay 


olf the bourgeois creditor when the d y arrived 
could now be honorably asked and would be 
readily contributed, In this last suggestion the 
homely prudent good sense of Madame Savarin 
failed her She did not deli 


comprehend that 







honor whic h, wit 
aigi 


could not, to save his 


of 


an | 


cate prid 
frivolitie 


his Parisian 


cynicism, 








As 1 a and Graham were t 
standing close to each other and a little ipart 
is very stran 
laughing little Ie: 

He is the sun of some other system, and 


‘rom the rest at 


ham, low, ** how 


sirius 





is perhaps not habitable at all, except by Sala 

mand Ile can not be one of the stars with 
which I have established familiar acquaintance 

associated with fancies and dreams and hopes, as 
most of us do, for instance, with Hesperus, the 
moon's harbinger and comrade But amidst all 
thos tars there is one—not Hesperus—which 
! alway id, from my childhood, a mysterious 


cination for me Knowing as little of astrolo- 
vy as I do of 
witb 


astronomy, when I gaze upon that 


j 


ly superstitious, and fancy 
on my life. Have you, too, 


1 
come credulou 


influence 
sta 





“ 
Isaura ; 


favorite 


*Yes,” said *fand I 


distinguish it 


now, but I do not even know its name, and never 
would ask it 

‘So like me I would not vulgarize my un 
known source of beautiful illusions by giving it 
the name it takes in technical catalogues. For 





fear of learning that name I[ never have pointed 
it out to any one before. I too at this moment 
distinguish it apart from all its brotherhood. 
rell me which is yours,’ 

Isaura pointed and explained. The English 
man was startled. By what strange coincidence 
could they both have singled out from all the 
host of heaven the same favorite star ? 

* Cher Vane,” cried Savarin, ‘* Colonel Morley 





terrestrial 
America is to 
extinguish Europe, and then Sirius is to extin 
guish the world, 


that what America is to 


system Sirius is to the heavenly 


ce ( l ires 


time to look 
* But I 


** Not for some millions of years 


about us,” said the Colonel, gravely 


certainly differ from those who maintain that 
Sirius recedes from us, I say that he approach- 
es. The principles of a body so enlightened 
must be those of progress Chen, addressing 





Graham in Engl he added, ** There will be a 
mulling in this fogified planet some day, I predi- 
cate, Sirius is a keene 

‘I have not imagination lively enough to in- 
terest myself in the destinies of Sirius in connec- 
tion with our planet 


Graham 


at a date so said 
Chen he added in a 


to Isaura, *‘ My imagination does not carry me 


remote, 
smiling. whisper 
further than to wonder whether this day twelve 
month—the Sth of July shall both be 
singling out that same star, and gazing on it as 
now, side by side. 


we two 


rhis was the sole utterance of that sentiment in 
which the romance of love is so rich that the En- 
) 


ae 


hman addressed to Isaura during those mem- 
orable summer days at Enghien. 


an 


CHAPTER V. 

Tue next morning the party broke up. Let- 
ters had been delivered both to Savarin and to 
Graham which, even had the day for departure 
not been fixed, would have summoned them 
away.- On reading his letter, Savarin’s brow be- 
came cl nuded. 
breakfast, and wandered away with her down an 
alley in the little irden His trouble was of 
that nature which a wife either soothes or aggra- 


Bi 


He made a sign to his wife after 





man of geniu Savarin 
neck from a rope, have sent round the begging 
| to friends whom he had obliged Madame 

varin was one of those women with large- 
lobed ears, who can be wonderfully affectionate, 
vonderful ensible; admirable wives and moth- 
‘rs, and yet are deficient in artistic sympat 

th artistic natures Still, a really good hon 
est wife is such an incalculable blessing to hei 
lord, that, at the end of the talk in the solitary 
allée, this man of « Xquisite finesse, Of the unde 
finable high - bred temperament, and, alas! the 
painfully morbid susceptibility, which belong to 
the genuine artistic character, emerged into the 
open sunlit lawn with his crest uplifted, his lip 


curved ppward in its joyous mockery, and per- 
fectl l 


ersuaded that somehow or other he shor 
] 





put down the offensive publisher, and pay off the 
offending creditor when the day for payment 
cam Still he had judgment enough to know 
that to do this he must t back to Paris, and 
could not dawdle away precious hours in discuss- 
ing the principles of poetry with Graham Vane 
rhere was only one thing, apart from the 


begging-hat,” in which Savarin dissented from 


his wife, She suggested his starting a new jour- 
nal in conjunction with Gustave Rameau, upon 
whose genius and the expectations to be formed 


from it (here she was tacitly thinking of Isaura 


wedded to Rameau, and more than a Malibran 
on the she insisted vehemently Savarin 
did not 


stage 
thus estimate Gustave Rameau—thought 


him a clever, promising young writer in a very 
bad school of writing, who might do well some 
day or other. But that a Rameau could help a 


No; at that idea 
patted his wife’s shoulder, 


Savarin to make a fortune! 
he opened his eyes, 


and called he 
lette: 


nfant 


Graham was from M., Renard, 


thus 


and ran 


** MonsteuR,—I had the honor to call at your 
apartment this morning, and I write this line to 


the address given to me by your concie rge to say 





that I have been fortunate enough to ascertain 
that the relation of the missing lady is now at 
Paris. I shall hold ™\ self in readiness to attend 
your summons.—Deign to accept, Monsieur, the 


msideration 
J. Renarp,” 


issurance Of my profound ¢ 





This communication sufficed to put Graham 
into very high spirits. Any thing that promised 
success to his research seemed to deliver his 


and his will from a fet 
might frankly 
words which would 
j ning longer, and pressing 
ardently, the delic mbled 
as they took leave 


thoughts trom a burden 
ter. Perhaps in a few 
and honorably s 


iy to Isaura 





pustily 


ate hand which tr in 











On a at Paris, Graham dispatched a 
note to M ird requesting to see him, and 
received a brief line in reply that M. Renard 
feared he should be detained on other and im- 
portant business till the evening, but hoped to 
call at eight o'clock. A few minutes before that 
hour he entered Graham's apartmet 

‘You have discovered the uncle Louise Du- 
val!” exclaimed Graham; ‘ of cou you mean 
M. de Mauléon, and he is at is 

‘*True so f monsieur ; do t be too 





t 
Lii¢ 


of the information I 
me, as briefly 


sanguine as to results 
can give you. Permit 
} y 


as possible, 
to state the circumstances When vou acquaint 





jua 
the 


| ed me with the fact that M. de Mauléon was 
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uncle of Louise Duval, I told you that I was yop 
without hopes of finding him out, though so | ns 
absent from Paris. I will now explain whe 
Some months ago one of my colleagues engag.j 
in the political department (which I am not) we. 


sent to Lyon , In consequence of some « j . 
conceived by the loyal authorities there of ant 


against the Emperor's life. The suspic 
£ ] j 








groundless, the plot a mare’s-nest. B 
league s attention was especial draw) 
man, not mixed up with the umsta 

ich a plot had been inferred, but di 
some way oT other a erou ener 
government Ostensib] exe ‘ ! , 
and small calling as a f er ¢ | 


noticed that 
y frequenting | 
used to go at} 


change but it was 
, 


familia 





houses 











ft i | 
the government—not by s of the lowe 
rank—some of them rich malcontents who | 
been devoted Orleanists others, disappe nt 
pirants to office or the ‘ cross ;’ one or tw 
born and opulent fanatics dreaming of a 
ble articles in tl] 
i, t ugh bearir 
1 ol di ate 
‘ sure and 
1€ in ti 
famil com! 
impressed with 
his po ers and also with a vague belief 
belonged to a higher class in bree ing 
cation than that of a petty agent de change M 
colleague set himself to watch the mar 
occasions of business at his little office to « 
into talk with him Not by personal apy 
but by voice, he came to a conclusi that 
man was not wholly a str ger to hu 
iar voice with a slight Norman breadth of 
nunciation, though a P in accer 1 
very low, vet very distinct ery m t 


My colleague was puzzled, till | 


very gentie 





one evening he observed the man ¢ ming cut of 
the house of one of these rich mak 

rich malcontent himself accon ving | M 
colleague, availing himself of the dimn« 

as the two passed int hich led 
agent's apartment, contrived to keep cl 

hind and listen to their conversation, ] 

this he heard nothi nly, when at the « 

the lane, the rich man turned abruptly 
companion wa mly by tl hand, ar | pa ted I 
him, saying, ‘Never fear; all shall go 1 
with you, my dear Vict At tl 
that name ‘ Victor,’ my colleague’s memories, | 
fore so confused, becam l tantane ] 
Previous to entering our service, he had | 

the horse busin¢ a vot f the turf 

he had often seen the brilliant i tman,’ Victor 
a Mauléon m mes tall 1 to him Yes 
that w the e—th ht Norma \- 








i had me ot | ea 
| Normandy ), the modul f 
S ech | had mad » | e offense 
men, or so winning tl courtship to w 
that was Victor de Mauléon Bi v é 
t it . ise ? Wi it } | } « ‘ 
object ? My confrére had no tit illowed 
to prosecute such inquiries. Whether Vi 
the rich malcontent had erved him at t 
heels, and feared he might e « he 
words, I kn« not but the next day : 
in one of the popular s circulati I 
the ouvriers, a paragraph tating t ta Pa 
had been seen at Lyons, warning all hor n 
against his machinations, and containing at 


ably accurate des 





7 ' nti i my estimable 
league suddenly found himself hust 


cious throng, from I 

great difficulty rescues 

He left Lyons that 

of his | ces rece 

his chief He had com 

in our profession, ¢ 

heard the outlines o I 





repaired to my confrere, atte my last inter 
with monsieur, and learned what I now tell 
from his own liy As he wa t in my brat 
of the service, I could not order him to retur 
Lyons; and I doubt whether his chief w 
have allowed it. But I went to Lyons my 


and there ascertained that our supposed Vicomte 
had left that town for Paris some 
not long after the adventure of 

The maz bore a very good character get 
was said to be very honest and in 
the notice taken of him by persons of hig 





mK 


mv cole 








was attributed generally to a respect t 
ents, and not on account of any sympatl y in po- 
litical” opin I found that the confrére m 


ions, 
tioned, and who alone could identify M. de M 
vhich the Vicomte had 
mil $ 


léon in the d rus 


ibsent on one of those 


sumeud, Was 
abroad in 





which he is chiefly employed. I 

to wait for his return, and it was only t 
before yesterday that I obtained the ‘following 
| t } M. de Mauléor bears th same 
name as he did at Lvons—that name is J 
Lebea he exe es t oste1 e | 
of ‘a let writer.’ and a sort of ans busi 
! imo! the workmer 1 pet vf 7 r 

1 he nightly frequents the Café Jean J 

é , Faul y Montmart It is not vet 
juite half past eight, and, 1 loubt, vou 
him at the fé this very night, if 1 t ht 


Alas! that is exa what I can1 t 
present. For hearing what I now tell you 
I put the same juest you do to my coll e 


when, before he could answer me, he was § 

moned to the bureau of his chief, prom rt 

return and give me the requisite des 

He did not return And I find that he was com- 
} juitti ] to r. the f t 


pelled, on 








M 
) 
sta 
a > 


eca 
\ 
vq 
( 
som 
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' few days i then monsieur shai plishime I een tha e amateu 
~ t! pl ver. Certainly I | e knowr persons « 
Nav: | will s time by the | grave pursuits, of very i characte 
night If tl position, W seem to reg the vivacity 
itor, al kK 2 ! i I lisg sing | i i y e for 
vhat may s hs iSO! ) me drawing-room n or rad 
vanish from P ut any ! r? in name st sn fs mn repute re 
Victor > Maul I sj i ich travesty of their | seive 
et ? Phe uder must 1 e, be surp! 
| s t b ed r, I trus ieem if tw the 
‘ s ud prot serious attri es of G ims charact 
sm n ache cl man felt tl ! f is eX 
l t lored n t e sin s wav tothe ¢ fé Je J 
nn sut he I t K iLKE t me l ole ! ndert el 
ness s heightened be d the 1 
. | Ly sense « moristic } sal t 
é I rht But before e hope that much to affect his | 
I 1 ler well t 1 are ss might result from the success of the 
It is evident M. de M ‘ ch his disguise was assumed 
, re w ever it be, for me r It was just twenty mir past nine 
t of J I I ime ed at the Café Jean $ He e 
: 1 1 sca go uy to M d e fiacre and entered tl apat 
i have ; r m. and s ted to customers comprised tw f 
Vf J you e me some l first was the café proj r 
n I e Du ? If - > on it. was the i 
- n i ght pos ( ing that P i ‘ 
wit vou would « i pe of whom he sil st em} 
n i | | ird-tat Graham | hither a 
I ill ma might be fort 
0) a 1 ng ! l Fe t } 
I ! ung man f wm | 4 ‘ " 
j D l gay n odd er} rs of eig 
I M. R " y to toss n t to give odd a player, t git 
f the mn t t é 
I > mak a i l is y 
M. L wi, I ! t ua mal \y m to nseit The ird 
$ my s » the m a n \ He iT 
t h I I ffee, and seated himself on a bet ‘ 
t must | t € om 
‘ ¢ } n Ihe } l mat ‘ hehit 
1 | sun m m m | It s turn to play , 
awk urd f ( 
I 1 R e of that iid M.R himself was a fair | | I 
' . Fre H 
yg t \ I " **No nw nr 
I bd 1 rccept oads I t I nn 
es f nor the | lt n 1 
L e Duval w 1 t 1 ¥ nons eb led n 
ul é ! won the gam I g of it . 
l i man ?7—a this \ thusias I rca ‘ ! 
: ‘ 2 rv English. Fret G n 
| + | . e f the ent! t « i 
‘ } ‘ I ¢ n of the le 
i A t isk if € ea man ea 
il ) if ma r playe 
ul Mc ‘ re i the ent! t 
Bu ‘ It k of l rt cutty-pipe from n 
pra j t t of te who has been a e | j 
‘ , ther ' | dt \ ke 
( r of ) tht of ma It 
fa month tt he m t 
mat fe n t f I to-n s steadied H 
- tit 
lea 1 m m ment Ah, inde Do v« h ‘ nam 
t Vict eM ( nust "7 t et I t I 
g n I t nts, and m te 
Grat Buried | Gra more m 3 
f rb nm the ta f i s accent ld ! a 
the off ; iol 1 | M ! 1 are Eng 
nit Tt at tt al t | I Te it 
s of a wil m he sou to s | And a stranger to Faubou Montm 
into dis I is a t 
s present course of lit fti t | 
¢ to warrant the mos fa Or vy would have } dof M.G 
I Besides, t eis n est member of the State Company f 
gy 1 him 1 t he | ducting funeral Phey f La 
ul I Ss VE prot P 
f ve no W to expose Much disconcerted, Graham retreat _ 
the ince of stu I n L n fe na " za ¢ ! 
ind seeking to ren the I d 1e , 
} I had ted at Paris \ a i ‘ 
} I tin m 
[I am no novice inthat. Inn ired to him suff 
st ight é n t vyhat m b 
the transformatio f . j es king 
bh ght m shins . 
m you lL see nking t I 
bedroom 1 Bb w Gern 
1 ured so changed your me ked lik 
I ‘ b m f ’ ng e} ‘ Att 
ffed his dress—which hal lider, better dress¢ t | 
cterized bv tl ; » dot G 
I i man great l t among them a 
bred and yv« seems mat tect no e col pond s il of 
f I ft e coarse } Vicomte de Mauleot ‘** Probably,” thong! 
I t to wear it ivels ‘I am too late, or perhaps he will be here 
are ¢ ese ed I n t evening At al I will w ta 
jacket of 1. of ut Then, t gargon ay i 
K t t I! st e deemed it 1 
i tro rs He had combed his ng, and, still in g Eng ac t, asked | 
ehead s | d for lemonade and ar ig irnal | 1 
i} i in itseil i gon ided 1 y , mor 
ol s u iu and it al the round table next < wn pe " 
e ad m¢ 4 m the Galign t aying im e g ] n 
t ex} n of | face m glish, though unmistaka ( 
t ) glass sci bre hma The English } 
z tO pass I 1 lu am bowed | ud | 
a i pit quam, and ‘ 
\ m espectal king I | l 
l f ?” | ] ] " id in an Englis He 
uf g tone of pea n unpretending f ke 
i i B h accent it the « i m 
Renard, laughing. ‘‘I of ime color as the 
liments. and if ever are ruined. ‘ » beard, no 1 He M 
mise you a pia n our po- | th e st t 
i yt to overdo n—a higl kel \ ‘ 
old-ltashioned nt vv 
A qu t e—I'm off f le 
} & Diack trame s 
— —evid LB 
CHAPTER VI ns . 
England, m ia f 
ly at 1 of t least the to k He med } 
' ’ m ‘ . 
T ea r it nark V I and f ‘ 
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Demosthe 1 the e art of oratory cor ons so extreme, excited Graham's cu y. | 
stated en a great ¢ of the world, | One evening he said to Lebeau, ** A queer fel 
and has that a " y of intellect w h that vou have just nodded to.” 
g ft | to wl ** How so?” | 
, a t as to end that hea 3 ** Well, he has queer notions,” 
to hi ** Notions shared, I believe, by many of your 
[ i , he « s when speak- | countrymen ? | 
ing I I , i t é ‘“*T should think not many. Those poor sim- 
of a i nind ha pletons yonder may have caught them from their 
} te . or [| feel it due, | French fellow-workmen, but I don't think t 
if G am himself i e memory | even the gobemouches in our National Sc 
of the mified o ' me | eri ciety open their mouths to swallow such 
so to modit a en I style of that | ‘Yet I believe the association to which most 
peculiar diction 1 \ it l his birth of those ouvriers belong had its origin in En- 
und ices his « ire only here and | gland. 
th that I ) heate t ge ] ** Indeed! what association ?” 
tone of But rder to suj my deficien- | **The International 
cies ther i o call to mind | ** Ah, I have heard of that 
the foru f é pol novelists } Lebeau turned his green spectacles full on Gra- | 
in , ly elists, ascril ham's face as he , Slowly, ** And what do you 
to we 1 mor " wally think of it?’ } 
te he Peerage No | Graham prudently checked the disparaging re- 
do G } f i had been ply that first occurred to him, and sa I know 
compelled é v, those cot so little about it that I would rather ask you 
tr iture, and fam r ‘I think it might | me formidable 
é ) ti indir found able leaders who knew how to use 
wi t i 4 Pardon m now Came ou to know of t jer 
ly in | ( Were you recommended to it ? 
" He |} é | Café Jean ‘No; I happened to I neighborhood 
Ja ‘ ] jus tance with M on | and walked ir is I m } 
Ge ‘ M. Lebe ( ayed at bi ¢ fe 
jard \ ved at ninoes, with the latter. u don't interest yourself in the great social 
H im ir} e unimpeacha- questions which are agitated below the surface of 
t M. I has exhibited in th est of all pr ble worlds ¢ 
bott ul In billiards, indeed, a man I can't say that I t my head muct 
¢ pt t | ‘ tre! ! about then | 
i rouch the me in mit it kill con \ game at dominoes before M. Georges ar- | 
I I | in but in whist the rives 
are mod of gy which domi ss ao m W illit : Is M.G ges one of those agi- | 
allow ou int kad 1 ou can a tators below the surface ¢ | 
ca It was pe | lear to Graham that M. | i leed It is for you to play.’ 
Lebaau did not n a livelil 1 by billiards or Here M. Georges arrived, and no further con 
dominoes at the Café Jean Jacques In the for- | versation on political or social questions ensued 
m e wasn yilv a tair but a nere plave Graham had already called more than once at 
He plaved exceedingly 1. despit pecta M. Lebeau’s office, and asked him to put 
ce] but he gave, wi omet f Fren good French various letters on matters of bus 
mans lotty fan nnade, larger oud o bis ad ness, the subjyec ts of which had been furnished t 
versary than pla fied In 1inoes, | M. Renard rhe office was rather imposing and 
where h od | | y stately, considering the modest nature of M. Le 
si 1 on playing such small or beau’s ostensible profession It occupied the er 
three frances n I M. I 1 | tire ground-floor of a corner house, with a fron 
puzzled Gra All about M. I i door at one angle and a back-door at the othe 
manner, his talk e} habl ! fed [he anteroom to his cabinet, and in which Gra 
sus] except in this, G m | ham had generally to wait some minutes befors 
covered that tl uf la si | | i he was introduced, was generally well filled, and 
acter Listenit ill il him, he ove | not only by persons who, by their dress and out 
heard mu that m t well ha ! ke vard appearance, might be fairly supposed suffi 
notio f a modera Lit lI: n that | | ciently illiterate to require his aid as polite lett 
in disd the oby to wl n 1869, an | writers—not only by servant-maids and grisettes, 
glish Radi d ed is} Vi } by sailors, zouaves, and journeymen workmen 
ballot. universal suffrage, et i biects tl but not unfrequently by clients evidently belong- 
French had alre attal By the talkers at ing to a higher, or at least a richer, class of soc 
the Café Jean Jacques they we leemed to be | ety men with clothes made by a fashionable 
the tricky contr I soft y In f tailor men, again, who, less fashionably attire 
alk was 1 e f f what Eng men un looked like opulent tradesmen and fathers of well 
derstand by radicalism or den than Gra to-do families—the fi generally young, the last 
ham ever he n the lips of iltra-Tory generally middle-aged All these denizens of a 
It assumed a st I t ‘ far al ‘ higher world were introduced by a saturnine clerk 
gar squabbles of | polit ’ 1s | into M. Lebeau’s reception-room very quickly 
1 losop! ‘ nt K I aat | and in precedence of the uvriers and grisettes, 
cipl ! 1 | m and of ite | **What can this mean?” thought Graham 
pro l two ol med dependet ‘Is it really that this humble business avowed 
tl } t r | phi ! f th is the cloak to some political conspiracy cot 
Jean Ja f f h that expound f Int cealed—the International As iation 7? And, 
na lism, Eu eD N é lons | so pondering, the clerk one day singled him from 
plus d eli ( s re ift t Linte the crowd and admitted him into M. Lebeau’s 
lig ‘ * Now tl lissentie cabinet Graham thought the ume had now a 
e is Ya la ‘ e of a Supreme rived when he might safely approach the subject 
Being. but " ) ink into | that brought him to the Faubourg Montmartre 
lence N raised in defen if p ‘You are very good uid Graham, speaking 
\ ! I i appeared for the | in the Engli a young earl in our elegant 
n tt t ) t t Cli rt era OF | novels ‘you are very good to let me in whil 
artisa Some I vere foreigners— Bel you have so many swells and nobs waiting for 
g Gre in, | 1 seemed well off for you in the other room But I say, old fellow, 
In | ey mu ha had n | vou have not the cheek to tell me that they want 
hi » iud vy their dre d | you to correct their cocker or spoon for them by 
l ing themselves pre ve : 
I inguas f ra well chose ut times | Pardon me,” answered M. Lebeau in French, 
eloquet sx | m won 10 **if | prefer my own language in replying to you 
seemed ft I ta ‘ Lint I speak the English I learned many vears agi 
( rsatior pe pon the ind yout language in the beau monde, to whi 
law of arriage a main of » all perso you evidently belong, is strange to me You are 
al and | ’ t It vas a quite right, however, in your surmise that I have 
t on wl men did not all a é other clients than those who, like yourself, think 
till they d ed t prejudice and with | I could correct their verbs or their spelling I 
‘ ble sang l Yet mar f them looked | have seen a great deal of the world—I know 
vives and mothers N ind then a young | something of it, and something of the law; so 
yurneyman brou with him a young lad f | that many persons come to me for advice and for 
mo! tful aspec but su i uiple kept legal information on terms more moderate than 
f 1 the o 8 Now and then, too, a those of an avo But my antechamber is full : 
man evidently of her ution tl that of ou- | I am pressed for time; excuse me if I ask you 
nd W > Ww eceived by the philosophers | to say at once in what I can be agreeable to you 
with courtesy and res] t yned one of the ta to-day i 
t ind ordered a bowl of punch for general par- | **Ah!” said Graham. assuming a very earnest 
ticipatior In such occasional visitors, Graham, | look, *‘ you do know the world, that is clear 
still listening, detected a writer of the press; now and you do know the law of France—eh ?” 
and then a small artist, o tor, or medical st ** Yes, a little.” 
1 Among th fitués there was one mai **What I wanted to say at present may have 
an ouvrte n whom Graham i elp feel something to do with French law, and I meant 





times m familiarly Armand vay ail ap- 
peila I} Ir ia i and te exX- 
pres 1 of countenance He lked lil one 
who, if he had t read much, had thought much 
1 the ibyje he loved to discuss He argued 
aga tt tal of emplovers quite as ably as 
Mr. Mill has argued against the rights of proper 
ty j He s still more eloquent against 
tne law of m T nd ive But his was 
th ne »no he I lin favor ofa’ 
preme B lea I ourag s 
M. Leb v this man, and honor- 
ed nv smile, when passing by 





him to the table he generally oc« uy ied This fa 


miliarity with a man of that class, and of opin 


gene Dapont a la Clhiture du Con- 


grés de Bruxelles, September 3, 1863, 


* Discours par Eu 


to ask you either to recommend to me a shiary 
or to tell me how I can best get at your 
fumous police here. 


| 
| ] 


‘*T think I may require the service of one of 
| those officers whom we in England call detect- 
call to- 


ives; but if you are busy now, I can 


morrow.” 
hay at once, dear 
monsieur, what you want with law or police.” 
al find address of 
a certain Louise Duval, daughter of a drawing 
master named Adolphe Duval, living in the Rue 
in the year 1848 : 
Graham, while he 


‘I spare you two minutes 


am instructed to out the 


thus said, naturally looked 
Lebeau in the face 
a man gene rally does look in the face 
The 

change in the face he regarded was slight, bat it 
} was unmistakable. It was the sudden mecting 


not prylngly, not significant- 
lv, but as 
the other man whom he accosts seriously. 
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of the evebrows, a mpanied w the sudden | him, and he w t » k yw e , 
jerk of the shoulder 1 bend of the K, V n ¢ t 1 i € % 
betoken a man taken by surprise, and who pauses | be t ist r re I t ~— 
to reflect before he replies. His pause was | ot t is not likely 
momentary ] ups, t some English frj 
‘For what object is this address required ?” have known has left her a bequest. 
Chat I don’t know; but evidently for some | of course lapse to some one elsi . 
advantage to Madame or Mademoiselle Duval, | ing.” 
if still alive, because my employ authorizes me By gad cried G a I think 
to spend no less than £100 in ascertaining where | the right nail on 1 ead: c est . &B 
he is, if alive, or where she was buried, if dead then ? 
if other means fail, I am instructed to adver- | ‘Well, if It al substa ™ 
tise to the effect—-* That if Louise Duval, or, ir Lo Duval might 1 
case of her death, any children of hers living in your } I ld y see if it w a 
the year 1849, will communicate with some per- | power to help you. But I must have tj; 
son whom I may appoint at Paris—such intelli : * 
gence, authenticated, may prove to the sdvantage ** How long 
of the party advertised for.’ Iam, however, told **T can't s three or 
not to resort to this ™eans without consulting aays 
either with a legal adviser or the police ** Bon! Iv wait Here m M. Gs 
Hem!—have you juired at the house ‘ G 
where this lady was, you say, living in 1848 ? r nig M. Lebe . 
Of course I have done that; but ve clum 4 I I t 
sily, I dare iV through a tnend nd learned wt t \ 5 A le 
I ing. But Io I keep you now I | before him, v } ned 
think I shall apy st once to the po What no | r scre | 
should I say w 1 I get to the bure 4 eeme i He | 
Stop, monsieur, stop. I do not a fice t 
to apy o the police It would be wast i : a 
it Aliow me to think over tl i 
I i set 1 f ning at tl ( kK l 
Jacques at eight o' k Pill then do nothing 
‘A ight: 1 obey you rhe whole thing i DEAR AND NOBLE | ENI ! Sma 
out of my w yusiness—aw fu B n jouw the er , a ‘ ; 
| treas has t my | § 
_ | subscribed and re ( \ 
R 
CHAPTER IX. nencane anere then quadruples by Seventy 
speculations, im wi h M. Georges has b 4 
PUNCTUALLY at eight o'clock Graham Vane | most trustw ya A] f a 
had taken his seat at a corner table at the remote | have continued to employ in the 1 ‘ 
end e Cufé Jean Jacques, called for his cup viz.. in bringing together men d eotleal 
of coftt and his evening journal, and awaited us being in t t 1 is W S ‘ 
tl unt il of M. Lebeau His patience was not and ring-leaders of the motk 
tasked long. In a few minutes the Frenchman | when united at the right moment. f | 
entered, paused at the comptotr, as was his habit, | jan mot But f that right mon 
to address a polite salutation to the well-dressed s yet distant Before we can call p: 
lady who there presided, nodded as usual to Ar- action, we must prepare opinion for « i ¢ | 
mand Monnier, then glanced round, recognized proj 4 now to le e no nside 
Graham with a smile, and approached his table | of our fund toward . r ' 
wit movement by which he i } l gra e vy ¢ 
Wa ing hin self opp site to I'rust to n to insure its s s. a 
Graham, é al in a voice too low to be sid of writers who will ‘ 
heard by others, « in French, he then said, ses to which they ultimatel nt N 
In thinking over your communication this | that the time has come to establish for « 
morning, it strikes me as probable, perhaps as | an organ in the press, addressi y 
certain, that this Louise Duval, or her children, of intelligence 1 th ew are 
if she have any, must be entitled to some mon- destroy. and i pable of eCO! 
eys bequeathed to her by a relation or friend in | time has also arrived for the 1 eal 
Kngland. What say you to that assumption, M. | proper name and rank the 1 ' 
‘You are a sharp fellow,” answered Graham. | pressed him lo so before; till I 
ust what I say to myself, Why else should amassed toge ¢ } t v1 s of 
I be instructed to go to such expense in finding | gains and constant s os. ¥ ’ 
her out Most likely, if one can't trace her, o1 as prudent specula I l 5 wn a 
her children born betore the date named, any | might contribute. the modest means neces 
such moneys will go to some one else; and that his resumed px And as | 
me one else, whoever he be, has commissioned | te led against vour generous offers. no 
my employer to find out. But I don’t imagine | ation should « t Ain oitinon tm 
m due to her or her heirs can be muc ) to his pers | le 4 intrus 
that the matter is very important; for, if so, the wr a public purpose, or t pt from f 
would not be ca ‘ ly Jett in the ha tl pecuniary aid W h would abase hin 
of one of the small fry like myself, and clapped | the hireling of a cause No! Victor de M 
long with a lot of other business as an off- | despises too m ‘ t s that he et 
ul Liow ¥y man hereat to i 1 ais 
Vill you tell me who employed you?” wert a tool, and hast been paid for tl . 
No, I don’t feel authorized to do that at pres 3ut to restore th tim of calum 
ent; and I it see the necessity of it It seems rightful place | ga we j 
mie n considerat # matter for the poli outh and reduce { le, 18 a task 
to ferret out; only, as 1 asked before, how should well seem im S l'o-m« y | 
I get at the police? first step toward the a vernent of the 
Mhat is not difficult, It is just possible that | ple Experience i titute 
I might help you better than any lawyer or any und ambition is mad r by the goad 
dete _ | poverty ‘ 
did you ever know this Louise Duval ? ‘‘'Thou shalt hear of his news soor 
I ise me, M. Lamb: you refuse me your —“—r oo 
full coutidence; allow me to imitate your reserve 
Oho!” said Graham ‘shut up as close as | = 
you like it is nothing to me. Only observe, | : 
there is this difference between us, that I am em. | HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
ployed by another He does not authorize me Have Just Published: 
to name him; and if I did commit that indiser a. ees. 
tion, I might lose my bread-and-cheese Where HA ARD’S 
as you have nobodys se to guard but your | Zz. 





own m saving whether or not vou ev 


; € knew a 
| Madame or Mademoiselle Duval And if you 


| SANTO DOMINGO. 


a Gilal 


some reason for not gett the 
instructed to obtain, that 1s 
you further. And aft 


on Lebeau’s 


have ing me 
formation I am 
a reason tor not troubling 


old bov with 





| er all, a familiar slap 





























| stately shoulder ‘‘after all, it is I who would | at Hayti By Samce. Hazarp Maps and 
employ you; you don’t employ me. And if y Illustrations. ( wn 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 
tind out the lady, it is you who would get th 
M. Lebeau mechanically brushed, with a light | 4) pew works of travel have had as » a. 
| movement of the hand, the shoulder which the representations of the fea f the t : 4 
Englishman had so pleasantly touched, drew sk s equally great th 8 as in 
| himself and chair some inches back, and said, | Standard, Lor 
slowly, | There an be no doubt of the eat (mM 
‘*M. Lamb, let us talk as gentleman to gen- | Hazard’s work, or of f as of 
tleman. Put aside the question of money alto- | vivacious sketches of the pe Af 7 
| gether, I must first know why your employer Don T eee ee eee 
| wants to hunt out this poor Louise Duval, It | & ‘ agree’ wees 4 sre ee ee ve 
} may be to her injury, and I would do her none Bad ‘ . ferme eed a ? : 
| if you offered thousands where you offer pounds , : ‘ a. . ie ait aa , 
I forestall the condition of mutual confidence; | : “> e pe le fo : . mevtive te fe 
own that I have known her—it is many years ago of the * eo ana t ton — 
} and, M. Lamb, though a Frenchman very of Altogether, it is a W f captiva es 
injures a woman from love, he is in a worse | gus, Albany, N. ¥ 
pil ht fe bread-and-cheese than I am if he in- A r A I isa Ww x A 
jures her for money | ner Lo! 
’ **Ts he thinking of the duchess’s jewels ?” Genuinely interesting. * * * His descriptions of 
thought Graham ~ i at the present day are instinct with 4 : f 
‘* Bravo, mon vieur,” he said, aloud; ‘‘ but as | ‘lity of intelligent observation and buoyance ote 
I don’t know what my employer's motive in his *** The book is from first to last thoroughly fresh a 
: € ryable Daily Telegraph, London. 


} comm 
| How could his inquiry injure Louise Duval ?” 

| od not but you English have the 
power to divorce your wives. Louise Duval may 


T lichr 


| have married an Englishman, 


sion is, perhaps you can enlighten m« 


can say ee” Haxzrer & Brornens will send the above 1 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the U 


separated from | on receipt of $3 50, 





